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STILL SHIRKING INVESTIGATION. 





THE ART AMATEUR has a supplement devoted to the war on 
the Cypriote statues, and the management of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is a pity that this agreeable periodical should 
have been led into a crusade, which they might know would not 
end to the disadvantage of the Museum.—New York Observer. 


WE do not want it to ‘‘ end to the disadvantage of 
the Museum.’’ ‘Truth and justice are all we are fight- 
ing for, and the triumph of these, we believe, so far 
from being to the disadvantage of the Museum would 
have the effect of purifying its management and secur- 
ing for it a career of usefulness. The solicitude of the 
trustees is for themselves, not for the Museum ; and by 
their evident determination to shield their accused 
Director at all hazards they put themselves on trial with 
him. The time has passed for mincing words. It is 
as well to use plain language. Moral cowardice, then, 
is what prevents these gentlemen of position, wealth, 
and character from putting an end to this disgraceful 
scandal by insisting that the truth shall be told at all 
hazards. Some of them, who at first were honestly in 
doubt, can be so no longer, and we say distinctly that 
the President of the Museum himself has only to remove 
the seal of secrecy from the lips of an eminent gentle- 
man—whom recently he tentatively consulted as to the 
justice of Mr. Feuardent's charges, but whose opinion 
now he does not consider it expedient to publish—to 
satisfy the public that it is impossible for the defence of 
Genera] Di Cesnola to stand one hour before the light 
of a full and fair investigation. 

The policy of the Director and his friends has been 
to destroy the accuser by wearying him out. The 
charges have never been honestly met. Silence on the 
part of the accused has generally followed each new 
batch of specifications, and it is only when goaded at 
last into making some show of meeting the demands 
for an investigation that the trustees put out on the 
floor of the Museum two of the suspected statues and 
invited ‘‘ anybody” to come forward and examine them. 
To invite anybody, in this case, is equivalent to inviting 
nobody. Mr. Feuardent argues very justly that to be 
properly tested, these statues—the joins of whose 
‘unrelated parts’ are fraudulently concealed by 
cement as hard as the original stone itself—must be 
subjected to certain tests requiring among other things 
the use of heat, and a chemical bath, all of which 
should be done only in the presence of an authorized 
committee who could officially report on the result of 
the examination of these and other suspected statues, 
so that their finding may settle the matter once and 
for all. He is ready to name his representatives on 
such a committee, and asks the Museum authorities 
to name theirs. But it seems they dare not subject 
the honesty of their Director to such a test. It is con- 
sidered safer for the,latter to take artists and sculptors 
privately to the Museum and, while pretending to give 
them facilities for investigation, actually to steer them 
from the facts, just as Mr. Prime steered that wonderful- 
ly good-natured investigating committee of his. From 
personal observation we may remark that it is easy for an 
intelligent person, making the tour of the cases contain- 
ing these Cypriote antiquities, to be misled until given 
the key to the frauds committed, and then it is all clear 
enough. The tricks resorted to in order to deceive are 
almost incredible. In several mstances, for example, 
false lines are made on the statuary to indicate joins 
which do not exist, the aim evidently being to distract 
attention from the real points of juncture, which are 
carefully concealed by means of colored cement now 
incorporated with the original stone. In a fair inves- 
tigation, of course, all this would be made manifest, 
and the testimony of at least half a dozen reputable 
witnesses employed in the Museum would explain just 
how, when, and by whom much of this ingenious patch- 
work was done. The worthlessness of this collection, for 
which the public has paid General Di Cesnola $140,000, 
would be established, it is true, and the greater part of 
it probably would be rejected. But this would not re- 
sult to ‘‘ the disadvantage of the Museum,”’ as The New 
York Observer seems to imagine, although we do not 
doubt that it would result somewhat to the personal dis- 
advantage of General Di Cesnola, and of Mr. Prime and 
those of his associates who, to save themselves from the 
unpleasant consequences of the truth, are willing to 
cover the tarnished reputation of the worthy Director 
with the cloak of their own respectability. 

We ask again why, if there is nothing to fear from 
an official investigation, do not the Museum authorities 





without more ado grant Mr. Feuardent the opportunity 
he asks for? If he fails to prove his charges let him be 
branded as a slanderer and a libeller. For our own 
part, we would not hesitate to join in his condemnation. 
But until he can be so convicted, fair-minded persons 
we think will agree with us that, as an accomplished 
scholar and a gentleman of stainless reputation, he 
should not be discredited until he has a fair opportu- 
nity of proving his charges in his own way. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 





IF few of the pictures in this exhibition are so strik- 
ing as to stand out unchallenged from all the rest in 
excellence of invention or in pictorial qualities, it must 
be admitted that there is a high degree of general merit. 
While some are better than others, all are worth look- 
ing at; and the best praise we can give the exhibition 
as a whole is, that the pictures have the air and make 
the distinct impression of having been painted by men 
who love their art for its own sake. Portrait-painting, 
which has made a clear advance in this country since 
Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Wm. M. Chase, Mr. Alden Weir, 
and Mr. Abbot H. Thayer began to paint, scores a new 
triumph in Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s two portraits of this year. 

Mr. Eaton has worked so quietly and been so little 
talked about, nay, in some cases his work has so disap- 
pointed those whose hopes had been excited by his first 
exhibited picture, that these two portraits are an inevit- 
able surprise ; an unreasonable surprise we grant, be- 
cause the artist who drew the crayon head of the late 
Dr. Holland, and who painted the portrait of Miss 
Reid last year, was obviously capable of much ; but for 
all that, the pictures in the present exhibition show an 
advance beyond all that could have been fairly prophe- 
sied. It is not alone the painting, in the portrait on 
the west wall, so harmonious in its sombre glow ; nor 
the drawing, which completely satisfies without in the 
least obtruding itself as drawing—we simply feel that 
the woman is there, we cannot trace the process that 
brought her there ;—there is beyond al] this and per- 
meating this, a sense of repose, of reality, of being, 
such as we do not remember to have met in any 
modern portrait. This picture, invaluable as it, no 
doubt, is felt to be now by its fortunate owner, will 
some day be a possession for the State ; we are sure 
we do not exaggerate when we say that in the gallery 
that shall hold it in the future many a youth will be 
fired to emulation by its noble beauty. 

Mr. Thayer’s ‘Portrait of a Lady with a Horse” 1s like- 
wise important, but must be taken in instalments, as it 
does not charm by its unity. People are right to be 
divided about it, for it is divided about itself. Some 
days we look longest at the horse and please ourself 
with remembering Mr. Thayer's first venture —the first 
for our eyes, we mean—when he painted the ferry-boat 
crowded with its horses, and showed with ail his early 
crudeness, his determination toward reality and the use 
of his own eye. Then another day the sun will rest 
with such affectionate warmth round the lady’s head 
with its aureole of rich gold we must look at her 
alone ; but, in spite of gold hair and ivory throat, the 
roving eyes will back again to the horse as the more 
intimately painted of the two, and so, between one and 
the other, the picture as a picture never gets itself 
fairly dealt with. And then, all the rest of the canvas 
is wasted ; even the hand, that might have been an oasis 
in this desert of paint, turns out a mirage. 

Mr. Weir follows a fashion with his lady in white 
wreathing white roses into a-garland against a white 
wall. Last year Mr. Chase painted his queer ‘* Woman 
in White,’’ who looked like Mr. Oscar Wilde’s grand- 
mother in her teens, and here is Mr. Maynard with his 
“Inventor,’’ in summer duck—all of them experiments in 
Mr. Whistler’s original vein—but all of them missing 
the warmth and the unity of his ‘‘ White Girl,’’ albeit 
these artists can put more life into their models than 
he did into his lay-figure. There is always some good 
painting in a picture sent out by Mr. Weir—he is a 
painter by instinct—ana often there is a great deal of 
poor painting. So there is good painting in this 
‘* Flora de nos jours,’’ as we like to call it; the dexter- 
ity is considerable with which the whites are discrimi- 
nated, but as a composition the artist has it not well in 
hand ; it must confess to spottiness, and the figure is 
inanimate. Both as painting and as a picture we much 
prefer Mr. Weir’s ‘‘ Memories,” No. 122; it cannot 
escape us how independent of convention the artist is, 


how simple and direct in his method—his figures never 
have the fook of being painted from a model. 

Mr. Duveneck does not hold his own in his portraits 
here. The ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” in the corner, is 
woefully hard in the painting and most wooden in the 
attitude ; compare the stiffness of her left arm and hand 
with the same arm and hand in Mr. Eaton’s portrait— 
how lightly this latter lies, how softly rounded, how life 
flows down it to the tips of the finely shaped fingers ! 
Mr. Duveneck’s work is obtrusively painty, and he fails 
in his duty to both his subjects in not attracting us to 
them by their expression. If we have made a mistake 
in asking the life-size lady for a subscription to our pet 
charity, she need not refuse us so unforgivingly, and if 
we have made the mistake of taking the other lady for 
our long-lost cousin, it is cruel in her to freeze us so 
with her utter ignorance of our previous existence. No 
women could be so irreconcilable as Mr. Duveneck 
makes these two look. Mr. Frederick P. Vinton’s 
‘“* Portrait,” No. 115, is more commonplace than we are 
used to find him. Both here and in the Academy—where 
he has an excellent likeness of Wendell Phillips—he 
seems reconciled to take the regulation studio view of 
his subject. He began more hopefully, playing the 
novel rdle of hunting down in his subject all his or her 
native homeliness, and putting it on his canvas without 
flinching, so that we thought here is an avatar of 
Swift in the body of a decorous Bostonian ; but whether 
he found the world obdurate or not he seems now in 
a more complying mood. If this year Mr. Vinton is a 
trifle disappointing, on the other hand Mr. T. W. Dew- 
ing gives us a pleasant surprise in his two portraits, 
where—always excepting the unpleasant slip up in the 
color of the gentleman’s face—there is as much life 
and vivacity with the cleverest off-hand execution as we 
have seen this long while, and much beside too in this 
panel the size of one’s hand. But in the same artist’s 
‘* Portrait,’’ No. 28, we return to the Mr. Dewing who 
so often disappoints us that perhaps we may be accused 
of finding more in the little picture we have just praised 
than there really is. But that, we know, is good, and 
we also sadly know that this ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,’’ is 
not. 

Mrs. Whitman is perhaps in danger of becoming 
a mannerist in her way of painting, but so long as 
she keeps her fresh way of looking at children, and her 
power of making us believe them alive and loving, she 
may be a mannerist if she will. Her way of painting is 
large and free, her drawing is certain and she can plant 
these youngsters on their feet, no matter how lightly. 
Neither her picture here of a Jittle girl with dandelions, 
nor her equally good picture in the Academy, is as tell- 
ing nor as taking as her group of three children in a 
late exhibition at Philadelphia. That was indeed a pict- 
ure to remember ; but we are very glad to get what- 
ever this lady will send us, her little girl on the north 
wall, or her vigorous ‘* Rhododendrons.”’ 

Mr. George Fuller puts so much of his own refine- 
ment into his pictures that they cannot miss of that 
charm at least, but we confess we begin to be aweary 
of this monotony of mist. This seems to us in danger 
of becoming a mannerism of the worst kind because it 
is amannerism of thinking more even than the manner- 
ism of execution it appears to be. The “ Priscilla’ of 
the misty Blithedale romance of our great novelist may 
perhaps be rightly seen through a mist, but all the peo- 
ple of Mr. Fuller’s late acquaintance are seen now 
through the same medium, from Winnefred Dysart 
down to this queerly named “‘ Lorette.’’ And this is so 
unreasonable that we lose the power of looking at each 
figure separately and studying it for itself, and mix 
them all up together in our mind as the children of 
whim. The same monotony extends to the faces ; 
there is a uniform prettiness in them, but it is a kitten- 
like prettiness, in which character and individuality dis- 
appear, so that Winnefred Dysart and Priscilla Faunt- 
leroy are to all intents and purposes one and the same 
person. We Cannot help thinking that much of the 
talk about Mr. Fuller’s *‘ poetic feeling’’ comes from 
people who think that poetry cannot be poetry if it be 
clear and defined, but to deserve the name must be 
obscure, mystical, and the thought in it like the song of 
‘*a lark hid in a cloud.’”’ Now there is just as much 
poetry in Mr. Eaton's ‘‘ Portrait ’’ or in Mr. Warner’s 
** Nymph and Cupid "’ as there is in Mr. Fuller’s pict- 
ure here, or in Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ The Artist’s Mother,”’ 
or in Mr. Thayer's ‘‘ Lady and Horse,” or in Mr. C. 
W. Grant’s parody of Mr. Fuller. Mr. Fuller’s grace- 
fulness, his refinement, his sentiment, could all be as 
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well expressed by a clear and accomplished method of 
painting as they are by this uncertainty and conceal- 
ment. Once or twice such a vaporous way of dealing 
with facts might be justified by the subject, but a 
‘* Fuller’’ would not be a “‘ Fuller” now if the specta- 
tor could make it out. 

Mr. Niemeyer, whom we found so trivial at the 
Academy, is more serious here, but we think his time 
wasted in painting and ours in contemplating the not 
very handsome back of his ‘‘ Corinna,” No. 73, or 
the washed-out ‘‘ Apple Orchard,’ No. 75. Much the 
best of all Mr. Niemeyer’s work, taking both the ex- 
hibitions together, is his ‘‘ At the Window,”’ here, No. 
74. The left half of the canvas is rather bare, but the 
figure of the young schoolmistress seated at the open 
window after school is dismissed shows a sentiment 
and a degree of skill in painting that we rather wonder 
at, seeing how little of either quality there is in the 
other work contributed by this artist. 

Mr. Douglas Volk, snared by his success of last 
year, has gone into a speculation in snow, and really 
seems to have made a corner in that unsubstantial 
commodity. The ‘Just one Year ago To-day’’ of the 
Academy is as bad painting as it is false sentiment, but 
the ‘‘ Captives,” here, is merely bad painting without 
any sentiment at all, merely two people posing before 
a hole in a white sheet. Did Mr. Volk ever make any 
studies from real snow? Believe us, merely squeezing 
tubes of white paint over canvas is not the way to enter 
into *‘ the treasures of the snow,”’ nor to open the door 
to others. Mr. Lungren’s queer Parisians dancing in a 
park by electric light is anew freak. Could not this 
artist apply his talent for once to painting something 
that is not queer? Life, to Mr. Lungren, seems to be 
a poem divided up like an old ballad into ‘‘ Fyttes.” 
Mr. W. H. Low, too, is off for a dance; at least we 
can admit that he has given us the symbol for dancing, 
though, like Mr. Alma Tadema and many another mod- 
ern, he cannot hope to convey the idea of dancing by 
merely balancing folks on one toe. Mr. Blashfield 
tries a doubtful experiment with his statue of Autumn, 
colored like life, trying to warm herself over the ashes 
of Summer in a marble niche, but the figure is well 
drawn. Mr. Blashfield is well equipped for painting a 
good picture when he shall find a reasonable subject. 

Mr. J. G. Brown's “* At the Cottage Door” and Mr. 
W. T. Smedley’s ‘‘ The Weekly Mail” are excellent 
pieces of genre painting. The painting of the girl’s 
apron in Mr. Smedley’s picture is always pleasant to 
come upon. In the foreground rug it is the painting 
that is faded and not the rug itself, a distinction with a 
difference ; the window does not show us out-of-doors, 
but only a painted shade; yet more shortcomings 
might be forgiven in this well-painted picture, in view 
of the facial expression so well seized. What a superi- 
ority in this work over the same artist’s *‘ That City 
Chap,”’ in the late Water Color Exhibition ! 

The sculpture deserves a word if it were only for 
Mr. Olin L. Warner’s graceful *‘ Nymph and Cupid,”’ 
or Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’ bronze bas-relief of his 
own chubby little boy, or the “‘ Young Pan”’ of Mr. 
Louis St. Gaudens, a spirited figure in attitude and well 
poised, but rather loosely modelled. 


Mp Mote Bork. 

3% UT West and-in provincial towns 
Ni in the East and South it is com- 
mon enough to find for sale 
fraudulent imitations of works by 
popular American painters, duly 
signed, but with a slight differ- 
ence of spelling in the names. It 
is something new, however, for 
such pictures to be offered openly at auction in New 
York City, with the artist’s name correctly spelled and 
carefully imitated. This was actually done recently to 
the detriment of Mr. F. H. De Haas. ‘Two forgeries of 
works by him were hung in the auction rooms of Barker 
& Co., Liberty Street. One was sold for $320, about 
half the studio price of an original example of about 
the same size; the other, Mr. De Haas writes to The 
Herald, was ‘* immediately taken down and dropped 
from the catalogue’’ when the auctioneers were in- 
formed of the fraud. The artist says that ‘* the auc- 


tioneers were not to blame for the swindle, for they 
made the painter of the fraudulent picture return to 
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them his ill-gotten gains and reimbursed the purchaser 
who had been imposed upon.’’ The picture sold was 
an adaptation of Mr. De Haas’s picture in the present 
Academy exhibition, ‘‘ A Breezy Day—Mouth of the 
Tyne, England.’’ The artist mercifully withholds the 
cheat’s name from publication ; so I will not give it. 


* * 
* 


IT is an open secret, however, that the culprit is a 
young artist of the Tenth Street Studio Building, who, 
with a confederate in this disgraceful business, was ex- 
pelled by the landlord when the facts were brought 
to his knowledge. This precious pair of scamps—both 
of whom exhibit at the Academy, by the way—were 
also concerned in the forgery of two alleged examples 
of Albert Bierstadt and A. T. Bricher, which were 
taken down from the auction-room walls of Messrs. 
Barker & Co. at the same time as the alleged De 
Haas. It is very kind of Mr. De Haas to absolve this 
firm from blame so far as the fraud on him is con- 
cerned ; but, to say the least, picture dealers with so 
little knowledge as to allow three distinct forgeries to 
be imposed upon them in one sale are hardly safe peo- 
ple for the public to transact business with. 


a * 


Mr. DE HAAS'’Ss experience calls to mind some nota- 
ble cases in which artists have suffered from cunning 
and unscrupulous imitators. The venerable Thomas 
Sidney Cooper, R. A., declared once in court that out 
of one hundred and fifty-three pictures submitted te him 
for inspection, all ostensibly by his hand, only eleven 
were genuine. The number of manufactured Birket 
Fosters and John Linnells in existence may doubtless 
be reckoned by hundreds. 


* * 
* 


THE skill of the picture copyist is sometimes almost 
incredible. Two paintings were once offered for sale 
within a few days of each other at Christie’s. One was 
an original by Sir Edwin Landseer and the other a 
copy of the same. The day before the copy was to be 
sold, Landseer happened to stroll through the gallery, 
saw it, and mistook it for his original work! <A copy- 
ist employed by Ruskin succeeded in reproducing the 
works of Turner with such fidelity that Ruskin was 
obliged to sign them with his own name to prevent 
their being sold as real Turners. 


* * 
* 


THE following lines by Longfellow, in his ‘* Kera- 
mos,”’ in praise of the wondrous pottery of Japan, are 
brought to mind by the poet's death : 

‘* All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripples of waves on rock or sand, 
The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 
The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 
Are painted on these lovely jars : 
Again the sky-lark sings, again 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 
The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art.”’ 


* x 
* 


THE sale of the John Wolfe collection of paintings 
at Chickering Hall showed no fall in the prevailing high 
prices which rule the market for foreign pictures in 
this country. The ninety-five works brought $131,- 
945, which must pay a very handsome advance on the 
original investment by the owner. Bouguereau’s finely 
painted ‘‘ Nymphs and Satyr,” the last picture sold, 
brought the highest price. The sum paid for it was 
$10,010, it becoming the property of ‘‘ Ed.’’ Stokes, 
*‘the gentleman who happened to be present when 
James Fisk was assassinated,”” and who now keeps a 
splendid gin palace up-town, where, everything con- 
sidered, this work will find a not unfitting abiding- place. 

+ * 

Cor’s ‘* Springtime’ brought the next highest price, 
$9700, Mr. D. C. Lyall, of Brooklyn, becoming the 
owner. How much more than its real value this gen- 
tleman paid for the picture may be judged from the 
fact that Mr. Solomon Loeb, of the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., wishing to gratify his wife’s fancy 
for it, telegraphed just before the sale to an expert 
dealer in Paris to learn what would be a fair price to 
pay, and received the answer: ‘‘ $2500 at the outside ; 
it is not esteemed a work of the highest artistic merit.’’ 
Mr. Loeb, through his representative, nevertheless, 


liberally bid as high as $7000 for it, and there he 
wisely stopped, laying out his money to much better 
advantage on Becker's ‘* Charles V.and Fugger, the 
Banker of Augsburg,” for which he paid $3900—the 
subject, perhaps, appealing especially to his fancy ; 
Andreas Achenbach’s ‘‘ Storm Clearing Off and 
Swollen Torrent,” $2950; Makart’s ‘* Ancient Egyp- 
tian Girl with Idol,” $600; E. Frére’s ‘* The Noonday 
Repast,” $1025, and Kraus’s ‘* Peasant Woman of 
Northern Prussia,”’ $310. 


* * 
* 


BONNAT'S “ Fellah Woman with Sleeping Child,”’ 
after spirited competition, was sold for $6000 to the 
owner's sister, Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, who also 
*‘ Lady at her Toilette” for $600, and 
Merchant” 


bought Compte’s ‘ 
Bakker-Korff’s ‘‘ Dutch 


Bric-a-Brac for 


$500. Mr. William Ward paid $5300 for ** The Birth 
of Venus,” Mr. D. T. Martin secured Daubigny’s 
charming ‘‘ Twilight on the Seine” for $5000 and 
Tamburini's ‘‘Good News,” for $745. Piloty’s 


“Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn’’ fell to Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff for $3500 ; Grutzner’s ‘* A Connoisseur,’’ and 
Gérdme’s ‘‘Veiled Circassian Lady,’’ to Mr. Whitney 
for $750 and $3800 respectively. Jules Breton’s 
‘* Peasant Girl of Normandy at a Roadside Fountain” 
was bought for $3225 by Mr. Philip Van Volkenburgh. 
The same artist’s uninteresting *‘ Penitent of Brittany” 
was knocked down for $1000 to Knoedler, who also 
bought Detaille’s ‘‘ Combat for the Colors” at $2700. 
Mr. Charles J. Osborne paid $2050 for Leloir’s grace- 
ful ‘* Zephyr,’’ and Corot’s *‘ Ville d’ Avray—Morning”’ 
fell to Mr. H. R. Bishop for exactly the same sum. 
Mr. Jordan L. Mott secured a bargain in Chavet's 
‘** In the Studio—Time of Watteau,” at $40. Makart’s 
‘Egyptian Water Carriers” was bought for $3100 by 
Mr. Cassell. Falero’s ‘‘ Meteors” fell at $2800 to Mr. 
José Maria Munoz, and Wahlberg's ** An October Day 
at Waxholm, Sweden,”’ at $460, to Mr. J. B. Blossom. 


* * 


EX-GOVERNOR MORGAN bought Schreyer’s splendid 
‘“Wallachian Teamster Entangled in the Marshes of 
the Danube” for $5100. Schenck’s “‘ Sheep in Dis- 
tress’ fell at $1600 to Mr. W. T. Evans. Mr. W. T. 
Walters adds to his splendid gallery in Baltimore A. 
Achenbach’s ‘‘ Squally Weather off Scheveningen,”’ 
which was knocked down to him for $1600 ; Georges 
Clairin’s ‘‘ A Moorish Sheik Entering his Seraglio,’’ for 
which he paid only $500, and Van Marcke’s ‘* Nor- 
mandy White Cow,”’ at $3050. Van Marcke’s ‘* Nor- 
mandy Bull’’ was bought by Mr. Aaron Healy for 
$2200. Mrs. S. H. Greene off Escosura’s 
‘* Murillo in the Picture Gallery of Philip IV.,’’ at the 
Vollon’s admirable 


carried 


good round price of $2700. 
* Dresden China Punch Bowl and Dish of Fruit’’ fell 
to Mr. Erwin Davis for $1050; Munkacsy’s ‘* The 
Widow's Mite,’’ to Mr. Peters for $2900; Merle’s 
‘* Washerwoman of Entretat,’’ to Mr. Byers for $1800 ; 
O. Achenbach’s ‘‘ Gennezano, near Rome,’’ for $1750 
to Mr. G. G. Haven. Gustave Doré’s ‘* Don Quixote 
and Sancho” brought $950; Meyer von 
** Weary Gleaner,’”’ $1600 ; Brion’s *‘ A Village Wed- 
ding Present in Alsace,” Riefstahl's 
‘** Procession of Tyrolean Capuchin Monks,’’ $3600, 


Bremen’s 


$1750; and 


* * 


A DEALER has, of course, a perfect right to travel 
where he pleases to sell his goods. But Americans 
should be cautious about buying from itinerant foreign- 
ers. I am much afraid that the success which has at- 
tended a recent venture of this kind will encourage just 
such a trade as until recently—hard times have inter- 
fered with it-—has been carried on in England, where 
London dealers from Wardour Street would take a run 
up to Manchester, Bradford, or Liverpool, spread out 
their doubtful treasures before the uncritical eyes of the 
rich merchants of those cities who desired to rank as 
persons of taste, and come back laden with spoil. This 
kind of business has been attempted in this country with 
pictures ; but there is not much interest here in English 
paintings, even of the best, and the rubbish brought 
over by these trading excursionists naturally enough 
was not wanted. With bric-a-brac, however, the pros- 
pects of success are better. The profits are larger and 
the chances of detection in fraud are a good deal small- 
er. It may be this warning is unnecessary. Perhaps 
the hard times in England will mend by next season, 
and the old hunting grounds of the provincial towns 
there may continue to yield abundant game. If not, let 
us prepare for invasion. MONTEZUMA. 
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F we may judge by results, the 
hanging of the pictures in the pres- 
ent exhibition must have been done 
on the principle of the once famous 
fifteen puzzle. Here was the space 
to be filled, and here were the pic- 
tures. Beginning at some one of the 
upper left-hand corners 





bition would have been put in a good light upstairs. 
There is, for instance, Mr. Bush Brown’s realistic 
study in plaster, ‘‘ The Violinist’’—it is long since there 
has been in an Academy Exhibition so good a piece of 
work. The pose of the young man’s figure, slightly 
swaying yet well balanced, the action of the hands, the 
expression of the face—pleased with the music but not 
rapt—all this is given with simple truth to nature, and 
with a refinement of feeling that promises well for the 





performances in this exhibition, though on the whole 
the distribution through all the rooms is reasonably 
equal, but there are a few pictures not undeserving no- 
tice. Hereis Mr. Bunce’s best picture perhaps, ‘*‘ By 
the Public Garden, Venice,’’ though the sky in his 
‘“Tomb of Cecilia Metella,’’ oddly called in the cata- 
logue ‘* Satucket Hillside, New England,” is certainly 
fair to see. Mr. Alden Weir's’ ‘* Milkmaid of Poppen- 
drecht”’ is a great waste of canvas on which the talent 
of this undoubted artist plays at hide-and- 
seek. Then Mr. Geo. P. A. Healey’s softly 





the pictures were hung as they came along, 
without regard to size, subject, or tone, 
and, at last, the committee found that all the 
squares were filled except one. This hap- 
pened to be a small square and there was 
only one picture, and that a big one, left to 
put into it. Fortunately, it was painted by 
one of the American Artists, and accordingly 
it was jammed into a corner of the corridor 
between the wall and one of the marble pil- 
lars, whose projecting capital prevents the 
picture from hanging straight. But, never- 
theless, straight or crooked, it was hung, and 
the job finished—the last peg was in its place, 
and the artistic fifteen puzzle satisfactorily 
solved. The result is such bad hanging as 
was probably never before seen at an Acad- 
emy Exhibition, but, for all that, we hear of 
little complaint from the artists, and none 
at all from the rejected. It is likely there 
were but few rejected, and at any rate there 
is hardly a place to be found where another 
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sentimental portrait of Cardinal McCloskey 
contrasts with Mr. T.W. Alexander's ghastly 
‘*Thurlow Weed,” more ghastly perhaps 
than it would be if it had the advantage of 
Mr. Weir’s dark corner. Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
‘“‘ Koran Reader,”’ if true, shows how Egypt 
is deteriorating under the Franks ; fifty years 
ago, or even last year, this yellow would not 
have been possible there. Mr. Bunce’s 
‘** Watermelons”’ would never tempt a boy 
or a buyer; they are as much a libel upon 
Venice as Mr. Millet’s Cairene is upon Cairo. 
Mr. Henry P. Smith's ‘‘ Summer Afternoon 
in Normandy’’ is a summer afternoon in 
Chromoland, and in that part of it where 
nature gets along with as few colors as pos- 
sible. As in his Thurlow Weed, Mr. Alex- 
ander tried his hand on the savage school 
of Mr. Vinton, so in his Portrait of Miss 
May he pipes on the pastoral reed of Mr. 
Fuller, and without more success. Mr. John 
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picture could be hung at all. Every room 
is crowded ; there is a sky line and there is 
a floor line ; pictures are hung on the stair- 
case wall, and downstairs one of the official 
rooms (sometimes called the library, I be- 
lieve, from the fact that it requires a microscope to see 
the books) is filled with pictures, and has a few models 
for sculpture in it. It will thus be seen that, so far as 
quantity is concerned, every visitor gets his money's 
worth, and, bad as is the impression made by the exhi- 
bition as a whole, it is, no doubt, true that if a selection 




















‘UNCLE NED AND 1,’’ BY T. W. WOOD. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


could have been made, and the hanging done on artistic 
principles, enough good pictures would have emerged 
the have rewarded the 


lover of art for his visit 


from uninteresting mass to 


Even in the crowded ill-lighted Parlor there are a 


few good things things that in a well-organized exhi 








**CHARGING THE BATTERY.”’ BY GILBERT GAUL, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


future work of the artist. Among the paintings in this 
room we found one at least which, like Mr. Bush 
Brown’s statuette, deserved better things at the hands 
of the hanging committee : the ‘* Head of a Child,” by 
the Rev. Father Darby. This is a beautifully painted, 
well-modelled head, and most delightful in its expres- 
sion of infantine intelligence and sweetness. If we had 
a criticism to make upon it it would be that the eyes 
are somewhat out of tone with the rest of the picture ; 
well painted in themselves, liquid and speaking, they 
are a little too pronounced in their relation to the gen- 
eral coloring. But the mouth is perfect, and the mod- 
elling of the lower part of the face leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Miss M. E. Van Arsdale’s ‘* Roses’’ are not so good 
as her ‘* Yellow Roses,’’ No. 32, North Room, but that 
is the fault of the flowers, in part ; they are not roses 
to be painted. The same may be said of Mrs. T. W. 
Dewing’s ‘* Jacqueminot Roses,’’ No. 726. Even this 
lady’s talent cannot make anything of the ‘‘ Jacquemi- 
not”; it is not an artist’s rose; it is only a society 
flower—even now a little ‘‘ gone off,’’ since *‘ every- 
body has them, you know,” and it would puzzle even 
Mr. Alden Weir or Mrs. Whitman to make it pictu- 
resque. If it be not exactly ‘‘ a beastly rose,’’ as we 
heard a pretty English girl say of it, it is a coarse 
bloom, and has only held its place so long because even 
fashion likes to get a good deal of size and a good deal 
of scent for its money. In this room, too, is what 
seems to me the best fruit-piece in the exhibition, Miss 
A. E. Wadsworth's “* Still Life,”” No. 709, though per- 
haps if we could see E, Sutton's “‘ Fruit-piece,’’ No. 
192, East Room, we should give the palm to that. 
Certainly, if the Sutton picture is as good as the ** Fish” 
by the same artist in the American Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion, it must have great merit. We leave this room 
with but a word for Mr. Niemeyer's ‘‘ Sancta Simplici- 
tas." If the artist meant the picture seriously, it is of 
course beneath criticism and discredits his knowledge 
of drawing ; if he meant it asa joke, it is rather a heavy 
one, nor do we believe in using the Academy wall as a 
supplement to our comic journals. 

The Corridor has the lion's share perhaps of foolish 


W. Hill’s ‘‘ Study of Trap Rock,’’ No. 664, 
may be a study of trap rock, but it is nothing 
more; there is no beauty in the subject 
naturally, nor is any brought out by compo- 
sition ; it is a mere dry-as-dust statement of 
geologic facts. Turner, whom the school to which Mr. 
Hill belongs worship, never made this sort of study an 
end, in his pictures, but only a means to an end, to wit, 
the painting poetry. Admirably as he painted rocks, 
there was always something in any pictures of his that 
contained them higher in the scale. 














“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.”’ BY 


Cc, Y¥. TURNER. 
DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE KA 


TIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


Mr. Alfred Kappes makes an old woman ask a 
dreary question in his ‘Is this Life worth Living 
und we were half inclined to say no, till we found the 
same old woman sitting up in the American Artists 
Gallery over the way, as contented with her lot a 
could be desired, eating a hearty meal of bread an 








cheese. As a matter of fact, the question asked in Mr. 
Kappes’ title is never asked by hearty, strong, labor- 
ing folk of this kind ; they never appeal to our sympa- 
thies, and never waste their time or their breath in at- 
tempting to justify the ways of God to man. The 
question, ‘‘ Is Life worth Living ?’’ would seem more 
germane to the matter if put into the mouth of the lady 
in Mr, F. F. de Crano’s *‘ Speak, Sir,’’ No. 683. Mr. 
Kappes is a vigorous painter ; we wish he could find 
something to say with his colors. And Mr. Frank 
M. Boggs, too, what wasted time, both his and ours, 
is in this ‘* Return from Crab-Fishing !” Here 
the stuff for a strong painter, and our Hercules finds 
nothing to do with his muscle but to twirl a useless 
distaff.. If Paris can do no more for Mr. Boggs we 
wish he would come home, for here is enough to de- 
velop the real force of which we know he is the pos- 
sessor. Mrs. Julia Dillon has a basket of *‘ Roses,’’ 
on the staircase, No. 702, which is painted with much 
grace and freedom. 

In the North Gallery, Mr. F. A. Bridgman’s “‘ East- 
ern Lady’’ does not do him justice, or else, having re- 
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covered from the surprise of his recent exhibition we 
begin to find how “‘ painty’’ he too often is. This is 
coarse execution ; but, then, it is not a fair example of 
the artist. The ‘‘ Interior of a Biskra House” 
better, and we do not enjoy it the more for finding what 
a mosaist Mr. Bridgman is; this is another arrange- 
ment of separate sketches that have already done duty 
in other pictures ; the people are all posing, and as 
there is no unity in the composition, the picture might 
Mr. Thomas Hicks 


iS no 


be cut up into several small ones. 
keeps our spirits up with his *‘ Portraits.’’ Never were 
such things said of human beings as he says with his 
brush ; Dickens himself never caricatured 
us so. Miss Rosina Emmett’s “‘ Portrait 
of a Child’ in the East Room is the best 
work here by an artist whose cleverness 
with her brush might be envied by many 
an Academician, yet alongside Mrs. Whit- 
man her work seems hard. There is 
pretty little picture in the North Gallery 
by Miss Emmett, ‘‘In the Hayfield,’’ 
which shows more freedom. So long as 
people are found who will buy such dole- 
ful things as this lady’s ‘* Waiting for the 
Doctor,’’ there is of course no use in re- 
monstrating against the painting of them. 
But they are essentially inartistic, and not 
to be justified on any known grounds. To 


a 





paint a sick child-—-yes, if one has a heart 
to do it, but make the spectacle spiritually 
beautiful, and don’t shirk half the task by 
putting a big blinder over the crucial test, 
the eyes and the brow. Even the seven- 
teenth century men who painted St. Lucia 
with her eyes torn out, made her hold 
them on a dish for us to look at. 

Mr. A. P. Ryder’s *‘ 
tenance by his two in the American Artists’ Exhibition ; 
the composition of this one is unfortunate with its 
dominant diagonal of the hillside. Mr. Vedder's “* Pier 


DRAWN 


Landscape” is put out of coun- 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


In the East Room there are portraits to be looked 
at. Of Miss Emmett’s we have spoken; Mr. Porter's 
‘Child ”’ is idealized out of all reality ; there is a cloud 
of clothes and the meaningless chubbiness of indis- 

















‘*PEGGY.’’ BY CALVIN RAE SMITH. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


criminate childhood. This might be any child of any 
No. 189, by the same artist, ‘‘ Portrait of a 


Lady,” is more interesting. 


parent. 
The attitude is easy, but 


the eyes we cannot think right. Of course such paint- 





**ELAINE.’’ BY THOMAS HOVENDEN. 


BY J. D. SMILLIE FROM THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBIT 


ing as this is miles in advance of such tameness as Mr. 


Huntington’s fashion-plate in the South Room, but Mr. C. Y. Turner’s “‘ Scene on Grand Canal, Dor- 
where is it alongside Mr. Eaton’s ‘‘ Portrait," in the drecht,"’ is one of the notable pictures of the year, well 


American Artists’ Exhibition? Mr. Eastman John- 





























DEPARTURE HARRY 





CHASH 


the artist has given us space and air. 


composed, with good drawing, and only in color pleas- 
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Mr. J. G. Brown is a puzzle to us. In the other ex- 
hibition he has a picture of an old woman sitting in a 
chair which would make its mark as a piece of genuine 
character painting anywhere, and the execution is as 
But here are three pictures 
The *’ Old 


Woman Taking Snuff,” is lifeless, conventional, dis- 


good as the conception. 


which are the direct opposites of that one. 


agreeable ; the boys are the same Mr. Brown has al- 
ready painted with damnable iteration, and are parad- 
ed without rhyme or reason; the ‘* Old Violinist’’ is 
another long acguaintance whose sorrows we have 
pitied so many times that our hearts are now hardened 
Mr. 


** Interior,”’ 


within us. Walter Palmer has a very skilfully 


painted but his patient talent and good 
eye for color are put to poor use in this inanity of fur- 
niture. 

The best picture in the South Gallery is Mr. Gilbert 
Gaul’s ‘‘ Charging the Battery,” though we should 
hardly have said picture, since that implies either tone 
or color, and here is neither the one nor the other. 
Had the subject } black 
would have been every whit as effective. and we should 


een treated in and white it 
probably have been spared the calcium-light effect that 
here vexes the spirit. Also, there was no need of set 
ting us right in the cannon’s eye, and the officer at 
the right waving his sword does his best to disturb 
the unity of impression. But, all deductions made, 
this is a spirited piece of realism, and as unaffected 
and moving as De Neuville himself could have made it. 
Of course much is saved for the artist by his giving us 
only backs not faces, and De Neuville’s triumph is as 
much in his faces as in his backs, but we take what 
Mr. Gaul gives us, and thank him for one picture at 
least on these vapid walls that can stir us even a little. 

Mr. Hovenden’s large and patient can- 
vas, ‘‘ Elaine,” is to us a very uncomfort- 
able return to the old stage-play pictures. 
We cannot enjoy the posing of common- 
place models—commonplace where not 
offensively vulgar, as in the case of the 
Guinevere, the Arthur, and-—can we be 
right in supposing that the person in a shirt 
of mail at the right near the head of Elaine 
is meant for Lancelot ? If so, are we look- 
ing at him in front or from behind, and 
is his head on a ball and socket joint that 
enables it to turn any way its owner wills? 
The picture is full of absurdities, as indeed 
such pictures always are, no matter who 
paints them—Maclise, Piloty, Munkacsy, 


Becker, Leutze, or Kaulbach ---but we are 


in no mood to point them out. Enough for 
us the unreality of this display of emotion, 
the unloveliness of Elaine, and the vulgar- 
ity of nearly all the types-—the only excep- 
tion being the female figure with clasped 
As 
for pictorial effect there is none of it, but 


ia hands in the foreground at the left. 
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STILL SHIRKING INVESTIGATION. 





THE ART AMATEUR has a supplement devoted to the war on 
the Cypriote statues, and the management of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is a pity that this agreeable periodical should 
have been led into a crusade, which they might know would not 
end to the disadvantage of the Museum.—New York Observer. 


WE do not want it-to ‘‘ end to the disadvantage of 
the Museum.’’ ‘Truth and justice are all we are fight- 
ing for, and the triumph of these, we believe, so far 
from being to the disadvantage of the Museum would 
have the effect of purifying its management and secur- 
ing for it a career of usefulness. The solicitude of the 
trustees is for themselves, not for the Museum ; and by 
their evident determination to shield their accused 
Director at all hazards they put themselves on trial with 
him. The time has passed for mincing words. It is 
as well to use plain language. Moral cowardice, then, 
is what prevents these gentlemen of position, wealth, 
and character from putting an end to this disgraceful 
scandal by insisting that the truth shall be told at all 
hazards. Some of them, who at first were honestly in 
doubt, can be so no longer, and we say distinctly that 
the President of the Museum himself has only to remove 
the seal of secrecy from the lips of an eminent gentle- 
man—whom recently he tentatively consulted as to the 
justice of Mr. Feuardent’s charges, but whose opinion 
now he does not consider it expedient to publish—to 
satisfy the public that it is impossible for the defence of 
General Di Cesnola to stand one hour before the light 
of a full and fair investigation. 

The policy of the Director and his friends has been 
to destroy the accuser by wearying him out. The 
charges have never been honestly met. Silence on the 
part of the accused has generally followed each new 
batch of specifications, and it is only when goaded at 
last into making some show of meeting the demands 
for an investigation that the trustees put out on the 
floor of the Museum two of the suspected statues and 
invited ‘‘ anybody” to come forward and examine them. 
To invite anybody, in this case, is equivalent to inviting 
nobody. Mr. Feuardent argues very justly that to be 
properly tested, these statues—the joins of whose 
‘“‘unrelated parts’’ are fraudulently concealed by 
cement as hard as the original stone itself—must be 
subjected to certain tests requiring among other things 
the use of heat, and a chemical bath, all of which 
should be done only in the presence of an authorized 
committee who could officially report on the result of 
the examination of these and other suspected statues, 
so that their finding may settle the matter once and 
for all. He is ready to name his representatives on 
such a committee, and asks the Museum authorities 
to name theirs. But it seems they dare not subject 
the honesty of their Director to such a test. It is con- 
sidered safer for the,latter to take artists and sculptors 
privately to the Museum and, while pretending to give 
them facilities for investigation, actually to steer them 
from the facts, just as Mr. Prime steered that wonderful- 
ly good-natured investigating committee of his. From 
personal observation we may remark that it is easy for an 
intelligent person, making the tour of the cases contain- 
ing these Cypriote antiquities, to be misled until given 
the key to the frauds committed, and then it is all clear 
enough. The tricks resorted to in order to deceive are 
almost incredible. In several instances, for example, 
false lines are made on the statuary to indicate joins 
which do not exist, the aim evidently being to distract 
attention from the real points of juncture, which are 
carefully concealed by means of colored cement now 
incorporated with the original stone. In a fair inves- 
tigation, of course, all this would be made manifest, 
and the testimony of at least half a dozen reputable 
witnesses employed in the Museum would explain just 
how, when, and by whom much of this ingenious patch- 
work was done. The worthlessness of this collection, for 
which the public has paid General Di Cesnola $140,000, 
would be established, it is true, and the greater part of 
it probably would be rejected. But this would not re- 
sult to ‘‘ the disadvantage of the Museum,”’ as The New 
York Observer seems to imagine, although we do not 
doubt that it would result somewhat to the personal dis- 
advantage of General Di Cesnola, and of Mr. Prime and 
those of his associates who, to save themselves from the 
unpleasant consequences of the truth, are willing to 
cover the tarnished reputation of the worthy Director 
with the cloak of their own respectability. 

We ask again why, if there is nothing to fear from 
an Official investigation, do not the Museum authorities 


without more ado grant Mr. Feuardent the opportunity 
he asks for? If he fails to prove his charges let him be 
branded as a slanderer and a libeller. For our own 
part, we would not hesitate to join in his condemnation. 
But until he can be so convicted, fair-minded persons 
we think wil] agree with us that, as an accomplished 
scholar and a gentleman of stainless reputation, he 
should not be discredited until he has a fair opportu- 
nity of proving his charges in his own way. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 





IF few of the pictures in this exhibition are so strik- 
ing as to stand out unchallenged from all the rest in 
excellence of invention or in pictorial qualities, it must 
be admitted that there is a high degree of general merit. 
While some are better than others, all are worth look- 
ing at ; and the best praise we can give the exhibition 
as a whole is, that the pictures have the air and make 
the distinct impression of having been painted by men 
who love their art for its own sake. Portrait-painting, 
which has made a clear advance in this country since 
Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Wm. M. Chase, Mr. Alden Weir, 
and Mr. Abbot H. Thayer began to paint, scores a new 
triumph in Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s two portraits of this year. 

Mr. Eaton has worked so quietly and been so little 
talked about, nay, in some cases his work has so disap- 
pointed those whose hopes had been excited by his first 
exhibited picture, that these two portraits are an inevit- 
able surprise ; an unreasonable surprise we grant, be- 
cause the artist who drew the crayon head of the late 
Dr. Holland, and who painted the portrait of Miss 
Reid last year, was obviously capable of much ; but for 
all that, the pictures in the present exhibition show an 
advance beyond all that could have been fairly prophe- 
sied. It is not alone the painting, in the portrait on 
the west wall, so harmonious in its sombre glow ; nor 
the drawing, which completely satisfies without in the 
least obtruding itself as drawing—we simply feel that 
the woman is there, we cannot trace the process that 
brought her there ;—there is beyond al] this and per- 
meating this, a sense of repose, of reality, of being, 
such as we do not remember to have met in any 
modern portrait. This picture, invaluable as it, no 
doubt, is felt to be now by its fortunate owner, will 
some day be a possession for the State; we are sure 
we do not exaggerate when we say that in the gallery 
that shall hold it in the future many a youth will be 
fired to emulation by its noble beauty. 

Mr. Thayer’s ‘Portrait of a Lady with a Horse” 1s like- 
wise important, but must be taken in instalments, as it 
does not charm by its unity. People are right to be 
divided about it, for it is divided about itself. Some 
days we look longest at the horse and please ourself 
with remembering Mr. Thayer’s first venture —the first 
for our eyes, we mean—when he painted the ferry-boat 
crowded with its horses, and showed with all his early 
crudeness, his determination toward reality and the use 
of his own eye. Then another day the sun will rest 
with such affectionate warmth round the lady’s head 
with its aureole of rich gold we must look at her 
alone ; but, in spite of gold hair and ivory throat, the 
roving eyes will back again to the horse as the more 
intimately painted of the two, and so, between one and 
the other, the picture as a picture never gets itself 
fairly dealt with. And then, all the rest of the canvas 
is wasted ; even the hand, that might have been an oasis 
in this desert of paint, turns out a mirage. 

Mr. Weir follows a fashion with his lady in white 
wreathing white roses into a~garland against a white 
wall. Last year Mr. Chase painted his queer ‘‘ Woman 
in White,’’ who looked like Mr. Oscar Wilde’s grand- 
mother in her teens, and here is Mr. Maynard with his 
‘*Inventor,’’ in summer duck—all of them experiments in 
Mr. Whistler’s original vein—but all of them missing 
the warmth and the unity of his ‘‘ White Girl,’’ albeit 
these artists can put more life into their models than 
he did into his lay-figure. There is always some good 
painting in a picture sent out by Mr. Weir—he is a 
painter by instinct—ana often there is a great deal of 
poor painting. So there is good painting in this 
‘* Flora de nos jours,”’ as we like to call it ; the dexter- 
ity is considerable with which the whites are discrimi- 
nated, but as a composition the artist has it not well in 
hand ; it must confess to spottiness, and the figure is 
inanimate. Both as painting and as a picture we much 
prefer Mr. Weir’s ‘‘ Memories,” No. 122; it cannot 
escape us how independent of convention the artist is, 


how simple and direct in his method—his figures never 
have the fook of being painted from a model. 

Mr. Duveneck does not hold his own in his portraits 
here. The ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” in the corner, is 
woefully hard in the painting and most wooden in the 
attitude ; compare the stiffness of her left arm and hand 
with the same arm and hand in Mr. Eaton’s portrait— 
how lightly this latter lies, how softly rounded, how life 
flows down it to the tips of the finely shaped fingers ! 
Mr. Duveneck’s work is obtrusively painty, and he fails 
in his duty to both his subjects in not attracting us to 
them by their expression. If we have made a mistake 
in asking the life-size lady for a subscription to our pet 
charity, she need not refuse us so unforgivingly, and if 
we have made the mistake of taking the other lady for 
our long-lost cousin, it is cruel in her to freeze us so 
with her utter ignorance of our previous existence. No 
women could be so irreconcilable as Mr. Duveneck 
makes these two look. Mr. Frederick P. Vinton’s 
‘* Portrait,” No. 115, is more commonplace than we are 
used to find him. Both here and in the Academy—where 
he has an excellent likeness of Wendell Phillips—he 
seems reconciled to take the regulation studio view of 
his subject. He began more hopefully, playing the 
novel role of hunting down in his subject all his or her 
native homeliness, and putting it on his canvas without 
flinching, so that we thought here is an avatar of 
Swift in the body of a decorous Bostonian ; but whether 
he found the world obdurate or not he seems now in 
a more complying mood. If this year Mr. Vinton is a 
trifle disappointing, on the other hand Mr. T. W. Dew- 
ing gives us a pleasant surprise in his two portraits, 
where—always excepting the unpleasant slip up in the 
color of the gentleman’s face—there is as much life 
and vivacity with the cleverest off-hand execution as we 
have seen this long while, and much beside too in this 
panel the size of one’s hand. But in the same artist’s 
‘* Portrait,’’ No. 28, we return to the Mr. Dewing who 
so often disappoints us that perhaps we may be accused 
of finding more in the little picture we have just praised 
than there really is. But that, we know, is good, and 
we also sadly know that this ‘* Portrait of a Lady,”’ is 
not. 

Mrs. Whitman is perhaps in danger of becoming 
a mannerist in her way of painting, but so long as 
she keeps her fresh way of looking at children, and her 
power of making us believe them alive and loving, she 
may be a mannerist if she will. Her way of painting is 
large and free, her drawing is certain and she can plant 
these youngsters on their feet, no matter how lightly. 
Neither her picture here of a little girl with dandelions, 
nor her equally good picture in the Academy, is as tell- 
ing nor as taking as her group of three children in a 
late exhibition at Philadelphia. That was indeed a pict- 
ure to remember ; but we are very glad to get what- 
ever this lady will send us, her little girl on the north 
wall, or her vigorous ‘‘ Rhododendrons.”’ 

Mr. George Fuller puts so much of his own refine- 
ment into his pictures that they cannot miss of that 
charm at least, but we confess we begin to be aweary 
of this monotony of mist. This seems to us in danger 
of becoming a mannerism of the worst kind because it 
is amannerism of thinking more even than the manner- 
ism of execution it appears to be. The *‘ Priscilla’ of 
the misty Blithedale romance of our great novelist may 
perhaps be rightly seen through a mist, but all the peo- 
ple of Mr. Fuller's late acquaintance are seen now 
through the same medium, from Winnefred Dysart 
down to this queerly named ‘‘ Lorette.’’ And this is so 
unreasonable that we lose the power of looking at each 
figure separately and studying it for itself, and mix 
them all up together in our mind as the children of 
whim. The same monotony extends to the faces ; 
there is a uniform prettiness in them, but it is a kitten- 
like prettiness, in which character and individuality dis- 
appear, so that Winnefred Dysart and Priscilla Faunt- 
leroy are to all intents and purposes one and the same 
person. We Cannot help thinking that much of the 
talk about Mr. Fuller’s ‘‘ poetic feeling’’ comes from 
people who think that poetry cannot be poetry if it be 
clear and defined, but to deserve the name must be 
obscure, mystical, and the thought in it like the song of 
‘*a lark hid in a cloud.’’ Now there is just as much 
poetry in Mr. Eaton's “‘ Portrait ’’ or in Mr. Warner’s 
*“* Nymph and Cupid "’ as there is in Mr. Fuller’s pict- 
ure here, or in Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ The Artist’s Mother,”’ 
or in Mr. Thayer's *‘ Lady and Horse,” or in Mr. C. 
W. Grant’s parody of Mr. Fuller. Mr. Fuller’s grace- 
fulness, his refinement, his sentiment, could all be as 
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well expressed by a clear and accomplished method of 
painting as they are by this uncertainty and conceal- 
ment. Once or twice such a vaporous way of dealing 
with facts might be justified by the subject, but a 
‘‘ Fuller’’ would not be a “‘ Fuller” now if the specta- 
tor could make it out. 

Mr. Niemeyer, whom we found so trivial at the 
Academy, is more serious here, but we think his time 
wasted in painting and ours in contemplating the not 
very handsome back of his ‘‘ Corinna,” No. 73, or 
the washed-out *‘ Apple Orchard,” No. 75. Much the 
best of all Mr. Niemeyer’s work, taking both the ex- 
hibitions together, is his ‘‘ At the Window,”’ here, No. 
74. The left half of the canvas is rather bare, but the 
figure of the young schoolmistress seated at the open 
window after school is dismissed shows a sentiment 
and a degree of skill in painting that we rather wonder 
at, seeing how little of either quality there is in the 
other work contributed by this artist. 

Mr. Douglas Volk, snared by his success of last 
year, has gone into a speculation in snow, and reaily 
seems to have made a corner in that unsubstantial 
commodity. The ‘*Just one Year ago To-day”’ of the 
Academy is as bad painting as it is false sentiment, but 
the ‘‘ Captives,” here, is merely bad painting without 
any sentiment at all, merely two people posing before 
a hole in a white sheet. Did Mr. Volk ever make any 
studies from real snow? Believe us, merely squeezing 
tubes of white paint over canvas is not the way to enter 
into *‘ the treasures of the snow,’’ nor to open the door 
to others. Mr. Lungren’s queer Parisians dancing in a 
park by electric light is a new freak. Could not this 
artist apply his talent for once to painting something 
that is not queer? Life, to Mr. Lungren, seems to be 
a poem divided up like an old ballad into ‘* Fyttes.” 
Mr. W. H. Low, too, is off for a dance; at least we 
can admit that he has given us the symbol for dancing, 
though, like Mr. Alma Tadema and many another mod- 
ern, he cannot hope to convey the idea of dancing by 
merely balancing folks on one toe. Mr. Blashfield 
tries a doubtful experiment with his statue of Autumn, 
colored like life, trying to warm herself over the ashes 
of Summer in a marble niche, but the figure is well 
drawn. Mr. Blashfield is well equipped for painting a 
good picture when he shall find a reasonable subject. 

Mr. J. G. Brown's ‘* At the Cottage Door” and Mr. 
W. T. Smedley’s ‘‘ The Weekly Mail” are excellent 
pieces of genre painting. The painting of the girl’s 
apron in Mr. Smedley’s picture is always pleasant to 
come upon. In the foreground rug it is the painting 
that is faded and not the rug itself, a distinction with a 
difference ; the window does not show us out-of-doors, 
but only a painted shade; yet more shortcomings 
might be forgiven in this well-painted picture, in view 
of the facial expression so well seized. What a superi- 
ority in this work over the same artist’s *‘ That City 
Chap,”’ in the late Water Color Exhibition ! 

The sculpture deserves a word if it were only for 
Mr. Olin L. Warner’s graceful ‘‘ Nymph and Cupid,”’ 
or Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’ bronze bas-relief of his 
own chubby little boy, or the ‘‘ Young Pan”’ of Mr. 
Louis St. Gaudens, a spirited figure in attitude and well 
poised, but rather loosely modelled. 


Mp Date Back. 


3% UT West and-in provincial towns 
Ni in the East and South it is com- 
mon enough to find for sale 
fraudulent imitations of works by 
popular American painters, duly 
signed, but with a slight differ- 
ence of spelling in the names. It 
is something new, however, for 
such pictures to be offered openly at auction in New 
York City, with the artist’s name correctly spelled and 
carefully imitated. This was actually done recently to 
the detriment of Mr. F. H. De Haas. Two forgeries of 
works by him were hung in the auction rooms of Barker 
& Co., Liberty Street. One was sold for $320, about 
half the studio price of an original example of about 
the same size; the other, Mr. De Haas writes to The 
Herald, was ‘‘ immediately taken down and dropped 
from the catalogue’’ when the auctioneers were in- 
formed of the fraud. The artist says that *‘ the auc- 
tioneers were not to blame for the swindle, fur they 
made the painter of the fraudulent picture return to 
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them his ill-gotten gains and reimbursed the purchaser 
who had been imposed upon.’’ The picture sold was 
an adaptation of Mr. De Haas’s picture in the present 
Academy exhibition, ‘‘ A Breezy Day—Mouth of the 
Tyne, England.’’ The artist mercifully withholds the 
cheat’s name from publication ; so I will not give it. 


* * 
* 


IT is an open secret, however, that the culprit is a 
young artist of the Tenth Street Studio Building, who, 
with a confederate in this disgraceful business, was ex- 
pelled by the landlord when the facts were brought 
to his knowledge. This precious pair of scamps—both 
of whom exhibit at the Academy, by the way—were 
also concerned in the forgery of two alleged examples 
of Albert Bierstadt and A. T. Bricher, which were 
taken down from the auction-room walls of Messrs. 
Barker & Co. at the same time as the alleged De 
Haas. It is very kind of Mr. De Haas to absolve this 
firm from blame so far as the fraud on him is con- 
cerned ; but, to say the least, picture dealers with so 
little knowledge as to allow three distinct forgeries to 
be imposed upon them in one sale are hardly safe peo- 
ple for the public to transact business with. 


+ *# 


Mr. DE HAAs'’s experience calls to mind some nota- 
ble cases in which artists have suffered from cunning 
and unscrupulous imitators. The venerable Thomas 
Sidney Cooper, R. A., declared once in court that out 
of one hundred and fifty-three pictures submitted to him 
for inspection, all ostensibly by his hand, only eleven 
were genuine. The number of manufactured Birket 
Fosters and John Linnells in existence may doubtless 
be reckoned by hundreds. 


* 


THE skill of the picture copyist is sometimes almost 
incredible. Two paintings were once offered for sale 
within a few days of each other at Christie's. One was 
an original by Sir Edwin Landseer and the other a 
copy of the same. The day before the copy was to be 
sold, Landseer happened to stroll through the gallery, 
saw it, and mistook it for his original work! A copy- 
ist employed by Ruskin succeeded in reproducing the 
works of Turner with such fidelity that Ruskin was 
obliged to sign them with his own name to prevent 
their being sold as real Turners. 


* * 
* 


THE following lines by Longfellow, in his ‘* Kera- 
mos,”’ in praise of the wondrous pottery of Japan, are 
brought to mind by the poet's death : 

‘* All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripples of waves on rock or sand, 
The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 
The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 
Are painted on these lovely jars ; 
Again the sky-lark sings, again 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 
The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art.’’ 


* * 
* 


THE sale of the John Wolfe collection of paintings 
at Chickering Hall showed no fall in the prevailing high 
prices which rule the market for foreign pictures in 
this country. The ninety-five works brought $131,- 
945, which must pay a very handsome advance on the 
original investment by the owner. Bouguereau’s finely 
painted ‘‘ Nymphs and Satyr,” the last picture sold, 
brought the highest price. The sum paid for it was 
$10,010, it becoming the property of ‘‘ Ed.’’ Stokes, 
“the gentleman who happened to be present when 
James Fisk was assassinated,’ and who now keeps a 
splendid gin palace up-town, where, everything con- 
sidered, this work will find a not unfitting abiding- place. 


*x* * 
* 


Cot’s ‘* Springtime’’ brought the next highest price, 
$9700, Mr. D. C. Lyall, of Brooklyn, becoming the 
owner. How much more than its real value this gen- 
tleman paid for the picture may be judged from the 
fact that Mr. Solomon Loeb, of the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., wishing to gratify his wife's fancy 
for it, telegraphed just before the sale to an expert 
dealer in Paris to learn what would be a fair price to 
pay, and received the answer : *‘ $2500 at the outside ; 
it is not esteemed a work of the highest artistic merit.’’ 
Mr. Loeb, through his representative, nevertheless, 









liberally bid as high as $7000 for it, and there he 
wisely stopped, laying out his money to much better 
advantage on Becker's ‘‘ Charles V. and Fugger, the 
Banker of Augsburg,’ for which he paid $3900—the 
subject, perhaps, appealing especially to his fancy ; 
Andreas Achenbach’s ‘‘ Storm Clearing Off and 
Swollen Torrent,” $2950; Makart’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyp- 
tian Girl with Idol,” $600; E. Frére’s ‘‘ The Noonday 
Repast,” $1025, and Kraus’s ‘* Peasant Woman of 
Northern Prussia,’ $310. 

BONNAT’S “‘ Fellah Woman with Sleeping Child,” 
after spirited competition, was sold for $6000 to the 
owner's sister, Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, who also 
bought Compte’s ** 
Bakker-Korff’s ‘‘ Dutch Bric-a-Brac Merchant” for 
$500. Mr. William Ward paid $5300 for ‘‘ The Birth 
of Venus,” Mr. D. T. Martin secured Daubigny’s 
charming ‘* Twilight on the Seine” for $5000 and 
Tamburini's ‘‘Good News,” for $745. Piloty’s 
‘* Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn’’ fell to Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff for $3500 ; Grutzner’s ‘* A Connoisseur,’’ and 
Gérdme’s *‘Veiled Circassian Lady,’’ to Mr. Whitney 
for $750 and $3800 respectively. 
** Peasant Girl of Normandy at a Roadside Fountain”’ 
was bought for $3225 by Mr. Philip Van Volkenburgh. 
The same artist’s uninteresting ‘‘ Penitent of Brittany” 
was knocked down for $1000 to Knoedler, who also 
bought Detaille’s ‘‘ Combat for the Colors” at $2700, 
Mr. Charles J. Osborne paid $2050 for Leloir’s grace- 
ful *‘ Zephyr,’’ and Corot’s ‘* Ville d’Avray—Morning”’ 
fell to Mr. H. R. Bishop for exactly the same sum. 
Mr. Jordan L. Mott secured a bargain in Chavet's 
‘** In the Studio—Time of Watteau,” at $40. Makart’s 
‘Egyptian Water Carriers” was bought for $3100 by 
Mr. Cassell. Falero’s ‘‘ Meteors’’ fell at $2800 to Mr. 
José Maria Munoz, and Wahlberg’s ** An October Day 
at Waxholm, Sweden,”’ at $460, to Mr. J. B. Blossom. 

e & 


Lady at her Toilette” for $600, and 


Jules Breton’s 


EX-GOVERNOR MORGAN bought Schreyer’s splendid 
‘* Wallachian Teamster Entangled in the Marshes of 
the Danube” for $5100. Schenck’s ‘*‘ Sheep in Dis- 
tress’’ fell at $1600 to Mr. W. T. Evans. Mr. W. T. 
Walters adds to his splendid gallery in Baltimore A. 
Achenbach’s ‘* Squally Weather off Scheveningen,”’ 
which was knocked down to him for $1600 ; Georges 
Clairin’s ‘‘ A Moorish Sheik Entering his Seraglio,’’ for 
which he paid only $500, and Van Marcke’s ‘* Nor- 
mandy White Cow,”’ at $3050, Van Marcke’s *‘ Nor- 
mandy Bull” was bought by Mr. Aaron Healy for 
$2200. Mrs. S. H. Greene carried off Escosura’s 
‘* Murillo in the Picture Gallery of Philip IV.,’’ at the 
good round price of $2700.  Vollon’s admirable 
‘** Dresden China Punch Bowl and Dish of Fruit’’ fell 
to Mr. Erwin Davis for $1050; Munkacsy’s ‘‘ The 
Widow's Mite,’’ to Mr. Peters for $2900; Merle’s 
** Washerwoman of Entretat,’’ to Mr. Byers for $1800 ; 
O. Achenbach’s ‘* Gennezano, near Rome,’’ for $1750 
to Mr. G. G. Haven. Gustave Doré’s ** Don Quixote 
and Sancho” brought $950; Meyer von Bremen’s 
** Weary Gleaner,”’ $1600 ; Brion’s *‘ A Village Wed- 
ding Present in Alsace,’’ $1750; and _ Riefstahl’s 
‘* Procession of Tyrolean Capuchin Monks,’’ $3600, 


* 
* 


A DEALER has, of course, a perfect right to travel 
where he pleases to sell his goods. But Americans 
should be cautious about buying from itinerant foreign- 
ers. I am much afraid that the success which has at- 
tended a recent venture of this kind will encourage just 
such a trade as until recently—hard times have inter- 
fered with it—has been carried on in England, where 
London dealers from Wardour Street would take a run 
up to Manchester, Bradford, or Liverpool, spread out 
their doubtful treasures before the uncritical eyes of the 
rich merchants of those cities who desired to rank as 
persons of taste, and come back laden with spoil. This 
kind of business has been attempted in this country with 
pictures ; but there is not much interest here in English 
paintings, even of the best, and the rubbish brought 
over by these trading excursionists naturally enough 
was not wanted. With bric-a-brac, however, the pros- 
pects of success are better. The profits are larger and 
the chances of detection in fraud are a good deal small- 
er. It may be this warning is unnecessary. Perhaps 
the hard times in England will mend by next season, 
and the old hunting grounds of the provincial towns 
there may continue to yield abundant game. If not, let 
us prepare for invasion. MONTEZUMA. 














we may judge by results, the 
hanging of the pictures in the pres- 
ent exhibition must have been done 
on the principle of the once famous 
fifteen puzzle. Here was the space 
to be filled, and here were the pic- 
tures. Beginning at some one of the 
upper left-hand corners 








bition would have been put in a good light upstairs. 
There is, for instance, Mr. Bush Brown’s realistic 
study in plaster, ‘‘ The Violinist’’—it is long since there 
has been in an Academy Exhibition so good a piece of 
work. The pose of the young man’s figure, slightly 
swaying yet well balanced, the action of the hands, the 
expression of the face—pleased with the music but not 
rapt—all this is given with simple truth to nature, and 
with a refinement of feeling that promises well for the 





the pictures were hung as they came along, 
without regard to size, subject, or tone, 
and, at last, the committee found that all the 
squares were filled except one. This hap- 
pened to be a small square and there was 
only one picture, and that a big one, left to 
put into it. Fortunately, it was painted by 
one of the American Artists, and accordingly 
it was jammed into a corner of the corridor 
between the wall and one of the marble pil- 
lars, whose projecting capital prevents the 
picture from hanging straight. But, never- 
theless, straight or crooked, it was hung, and 
the job finished—the last peg was in its place, 
and the artistic fifteen puzzle satisfactorily 
solved. The result is such bad hanging as 
was probably never before seen at an Acad- 
emy Exhibition, but, for all that, we hear of 
little complaint from the artists, and none 
at all from the rejected. It is likely there 
were but few rejected, and at any rate there 
is hardly a place to be found where another 
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the distribution through all the rooms is reasonably 
equal, but there are a few pictures not undeserving no- 
tice. Hereis Mr. Bunce’s best picture perhaps, ‘* By 
the Public Garden, Venice,’’ though the sky in his 
‘*Tomb of Cecilia Metella,’’ oddly called in the cata- 
logue ‘* Satucket Hillside, New England,” is certainly 
fair to see. Mr. Alden Weir's’ ‘* Milkmaid of Poppen- 
drecht”’ is a great waste of canvas on which the talent 
of this undoubted artist plays at hide-and- 
seek. Then Mr. Geo. P. A. Healey’s softly 
sentimental portrait of Cardinal McCloskey 
contrasts with Mr. T.W. Alexander's ghastly 
‘* Thurlow Weed,” more ghastly perhaps 
than it would be if it had the advantage of 
Mr. Weir’s dark corner. Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
‘* Koran Reader,”’ if true, shows how Egypt 
is deteriorating under the Franks ; fifty years 
ago, or even last year, this yellow would not 
have been possible there. Mr. Bunce’s 
‘** Watermelons”’ would never tempt a boy 
or a buyer; they are as much a libel upon 
Venice as Mr. Millet’s Cairene is upon Cairo. 
Mr. Henry P. Smith's ‘‘ Summer Afternoon 
in Normandy’’ is a summer afternoon in 
Chromoland, and in that part of it where 
nature gets along with as few colors as pos- 
sible. As in his Thurlow Weed, Mr. Alex- 
ander tried his hand on the savage school 
of Mr. Vinton, so in his Portrait of Miss 
May he pipes on the pastoral reed of Mr. 
Fuller, and without more success. Mr. John 











picture could be hung at all. Every room 
is crowded ; there is a sky line and there is 
a floor line ; pictures are hung on the stair- 
case wall, and downstairs one of the official 
rooms (sometimes called the library, I be- 
lieve, from the fact that it requires a microscope to see 
the books) is filled with pictures, and has a few models 
for sculpture in it. It will thus be seen that, so far as 
quantity is concerned, every visitor gets his money’s 
worth, and, bad as is the impression made by the exhi- 
bition as a whole, it is, no doubt, true that if a selection 




















‘*UNCLE NED AND I.’’ BY T. W. WOOD. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


could have been made, and the hanging done on artistic 
principles, enough good pictures would have emerged 
from the uninteresting mass to have rewarded the 
lover of art for his visit. 

Even in the crowded ill-lighted Parlor there are a 
few good things—things that in a well-organized exhi- 





‘CHARGING THE BATTERY.’’ BY GILBERT GAUL. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


future work of the artist. Among the paintings in this 
room we found one at least which, like Mr. Bush 
Brown's statuette, deserved better things at the hands 
of the hanging committee : the ‘‘ Head of a Child,” by 
the Rev. Father Darby. This is a beautifully painted, 
well-modelled head, and most delightful in its expres- 
sion of infantine intelligence and sweetness. If we had 
a criticism to make upon it it would be that the eyes 
are somewhat out of tone with the rest of the picture ; 
well painted in themselves, liquid and speaking, they 
are a little too pronounced in their relation to the gen- 
eral coloring. But the mouth is perfect, and the mod- 
elling of the lower part of the face leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Miss M. E. Van Arsdale’s ‘‘ Roses’’ are not so good 
as her ‘‘ Yellow Roses,’’ No. 32, North Room, but that 
is the fault of the flowers, in part ; they are not roses 
to be painted. The same may be said of Mrs. T. W. 
Dewing's ‘‘ Jacqueminot Roses,’’ No. 726. Even this 
lady’s talent cannot make anything of the ‘‘ Jacquemi- 
not”; it is not an artist’s rose; it is only a society 
flower—even now a little ‘‘ gone off,’’ since ** every- 
body has them, you know,” and it would puzzle even 
Mr. Alden Weir or Mrs. Whitman to make it pictu- 
resque. If it be not exactly ‘‘ a beastly rose,’’ as we 
heard a pretty English girl say of it, it is a coarse 
bloom, and has only held its place so long because even 
fashion likes to get a good deal of size and a good deal 
of scent for its money. In this room, too, is what 
seems to me the best fruit-piece in the exhibition, Miss 
A. E. Wadsworth’s “* Still Life,”” No. 709, though per- 
haps if we could see E. Sutton’s “* Fruit-piece,’’ No. 
192, East Room, we should give the palm to that. 
Certainly, if the Sutton picture is as good as the ‘* Fish” 
by the same artist in the American Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion, it must have great merit. We leave this room 
with but a word for Mr. Niemeyer’s ‘* Sancta Simplici- 
tas.’’ If the artist meant the picture seriously, it is of 
course beneath criticism: and discredits his knowledge 
of drawing ; if he meant it asa joke, itis rather a heavy 
one, nor do we believe in using the Academy wall as a 
supplement to our comic journals. 

The Corridor has the lion’s share perhaps of foolish 


W. Hill's ‘‘ Study of Trap Rock,’’ No. 664, 
may be a study of trap rock, but it is nothing 
more; there is no beauty in the subject 
naturally, nor is any brought out by compo- 
sition ; it is a mere dry-as-dust statement of 
geologic facts. Turner, whom the school to which Mr. 
Hill belongs worship, never made this sort of study an 
end, in his pictures, but only a means to an end, to wit, 
the painting poetry. Admirably as he painted rocks, 
there was always something in any pictures of his that 
contained them higher in the scale. 

















‘‘THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.”’ BY 
Cc. Y¥. TURNER. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NA~- 
TIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


Mr. Alfred Kappes makes an old woman ask a 
dreary question in his ‘‘ 1s this Life worth Living?” 
and we were half inclined to say no, till we found the 
same old woman sitting up in the American Artists’ 
Gallery over the way, as contented with her lot as 
could be desired, eating a hearty meal of bread and 
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cheese. As a matter of fact, the question asked in Mr. 
Kappes’ title is never asked by hearty, strong, labor- 
ing folk of this kind ; they never appeal to our sympa- 
thies, and never waste their time or their breath in at- 
tempting to justify the ways of God to man. The 
question, ‘‘Is Life worth Living?’ would seem more 
germane to the matter if put into the mouth of the lady 
in Mr. F. F. de Crano’s ‘‘ Speak, Sir,” No. 683. Mr. 
Kappes is a vigorous painter ; we wish he could find 
And Mr. Frank 
M. Boggs, too, what wasted time, both his and ours, 
is in this ‘‘ Return from Crab-Fishing !” Here is 
the stuff for a strong painter, and our Hercules finds 
nothing to do with his muscle but to twirl a useless 
distaff. 
wish he would come home, for here is enough to de- 
velop the real force of which we know he is the pos- 
sessor. Mrs. Julia Dillon has a basket of ‘‘ Roses,”’ 
on the staircase, No. 702, 
grace and freedom. 

In the North Gallery, Mr. F. A. Bridgman’s ‘‘ East- 
ern Lady’’ does not do him justice, or else, having re- 


something to say with his colors. 


If Paris can do no more for Mr. Boggs we 


which is painted with much 


covered from the surprise of his recent exhibition we 
begin to find how “ painty’’ he too often is. This is 
coarse execution ; but, then, it is not a fair example of 
the artist. 
better, and we do not enjoy it the more for finding what 
a mosaist Mr. Bridgman is; this is another arrange- 
ment of separate sketches that have already done duty 
in other pictures ; the people are all posing, and as 


The “Interior of a Biskra House” is no 


there is no unity in the composition, the picture might 
be cut up into several small ones. Mr. Thomas Hicks 
keeps our spirits up with his ‘* Portraits.” 
such things said of human beings as he says with his 
brush ; Dickens himself never caricatured 
us so. Miss Rosina Emmett’s “ Portrait 
of a Child’ in the East Room is the best 
work here by an artist whose cleverness 
with her brush might be envied by many 
an Academician, yet alongside Mrs. Whit- 
There is a 


Never were 


man her work seems hard. 
pretty little picture in the North Gallery 
by Miss Emmett, ‘‘In the Hayfield,”’ 
which shows more freedom. So long as 
people are found who will buy such dole- 
ful things as this lady’s ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Doctor,’’ there is of course no use in re- 
monstrating against the painting of them. 
But they are essentially inartistic, and not 
to be justified on any known grounds. To 
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In the East Room there are portraits to be looked 
at. Of Miss Emmett’s we have spoken ; Mr. Porter's 
‘* Child ”’ is idealized out of all reality ; there is a cloud 
of clothes and the meaningless chubbiness of indis- 

















‘*PEGGY.’” BY CALVIN RAE SMITH. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL 
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criminate childhood. This might be any child of any 
parent. No. 189, by the same artist, ‘* Portrait of a 
Lady,” is more interesting. The attitude is easy, but 


the eyes we cannot think right. Of course such paint- 





paint a sick child-—-yes, if one has a heart 
to do it, but make the spectacle spiritually 
beautiful, and don't shirk half the task by 
putting a big blinder over the crucial test, 
the eyes and the brow. Even the seven- 
teenth century men who painted St. Lucia 
with her eyes torn out, made her hold 
them on a dish for us to look at. 

Mr. A. P. Ryder’s ‘‘ Landscape” is put out of coun- 
tenance by his two in the American Artists’ Exhibition ; 
the composition of this one is unfortunate with its 
dominant diagonal of the hillside. Mr. Vedder's ‘* Pier 
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‘*ELAINE.’’ BY THOMAS HOVENDEN, 


BY J. D. SMILLIE FROM THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAI 
ing as this is miles in advance of such tameness as Mr. 
Huntington’s fashion-plate in the South Room, but 
where is it alongside Mr. Eaton’s “‘ Portrait,”’ in the 


American Artists’ Exhibition? Mr. Eastman John- 
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Mr. J. G. Brown is a puzzle to. us. In the other ex- 
hibition he has a picture of an old woman sitting in a 
chair which would make its mark as a piece of genuine 
character painting anywhere, and the execution is as 
But here are three pictures 
The *' Old 
Woman Taking Snuff,” is lifeless, conventional, dis- 


good as the conception. 
which are the direct opposites of that one. 


agreeable ; the boys are the same Mr. Brown has al- 
ready painted with damnable iteration, and are parad- 
ed without rhyme or reason; the ‘* Old Violinist’’ is 
another long acguaintance whose sorrows we have 
pitied so many times that our hearts are now hardened 
Mr. Walter Palmer has 
‘* Interior,” 


within us. a very skilfully 


painted but his patient talent and good 
eye for color are put to poor use in this inanity of fur- 
niture. 

The best picture in the South Gallery is Mr. Gilbert 
Gaul’s ‘‘ Charging the Battery,” though we should 
hardly have said picture, since that implies either tone 
or color, and here is neither the one nor the other. 
Had the subject been treated in black and white it 
would have been every whit as effective. and we should 
probably have been spared the calcium-light effect that 
here vexes the spirit. Also, there was no need of set 
ting us right in the cannon’s eye, and the officer at 
the right waving his sword does his best to disturb 


the unity of impression. But, all deductions made, 


this is a spirited piece of realism, and as unaffected 
and moving as De Neuville himself could have made it 
Of course much 1s saved for the artist by his giving us 
only backs not faces, and De Neuville’s triumph is as 
much in his faces as in his backs, but we take what 
Mr. Gaul gives us, and thank him for one picture at 
least on these vapid walls that can stir us even a little. 

Mr. Hovenden’s large and patient can- 
vas, ‘* Elaine,” is to us a very uncomfort- 
able return to the old stage-play pictures. 


We cannot enjoy the posing of common- 


place models—commonplace where not 
offensively vulgar, as in the case of the 
Guinevere, the Arthur, and—can we be 


right in supposing that the person in a shirt 
of mail at the right near the head of Elaine 
is meant for Lancelot ? If so, are we look- 
ing at him in front or from behind, and 
is his head on a ball and socket joint that 
enables it to turn any way its owner wills ? 
The picture is full of absurdities, as indeed 
such pictures always matter who 


Maclise, Piloty, Munkacsy, 


are, no 
paints them 
but we are 


Becker, Leutze, or Kaulbach 


in no mood to point them out. Enough for 
us the unreality of this display of emotion, 
the unloveliness of Elaine, and the vulgar- 
ity of nearly all the types--the only excep- 
tion being the female figure with clasped 
As 
for pictorial effect there is none of it, but 


hands in the foreground at the left. 


the artist has given us space and air. 
Mr. C. Y. Turner’s 
drecht,"’ is one of the notable pictures of the year, well 


**Scene on Grand Canal, Dor- 


composed, with good drawing, and only in color pleas- 


——- q 
































‘* THE DEPARTURE.”’ 


BY HARRY 
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Head ”’ is neither nature nor art, but a struggle between 
them in which the matter is somehow hushed up by con- 
cessions. The pier itself and the waves about it are true 
enough, but the foreground water is evidently symbolic. 


CHASE, 


‘*INTERIOR OF A BISKRA HOUSE, ALGERIA.”’ 


DRAWN BY J. D. 


son’s color-blindness torments us in such a portrait as 
No. 173, and its want of vitality no less, but he recovers 
himself somewhat in No. 210, where character-reading 
alone is in question and color not called for. 


SMILLIE FROM THE 


ing neither to gods nor men. 





BY F. A. BRIDGMAN, 
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Less interesting is his 
‘“The Days that are no More” in the East Room. 


We cannot see that the artist has any power over facial 


expression-—without the printed title no one could 
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guess at this woman’s feeling; his talent would seem to PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING IN IVATER-COLORS. ner. When the background is complete give the last 


lie in subjects where action and grouping could take 
the place of expression. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield's 
‘* Suspense’ (Bostonians watching the battle of Bun- 


Il. 
IT may now be presumed that the face is nearly 


finished, all remaining to be done being to give the 











‘**MEETIN’S OUT’ (NEW ENGLAND). BY E, L. HENRY. 





touches to the shadowed parts of the hair, and lay on 
the high lights. 


In coloring hair, never shadow it with the local 
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ker Hill from the house-tops) is an honest effort, and 
an ingenious one to finda subject in real life and in our 
own history ; there is decided merit in the composition, 
and the artist has been successful in getting 
anout-of-door feeling. We likeless his ‘* Mu- 
sic,’’ in the North-west Room ; this is a 
thin composition, without either the realism 
or the finish that redeem such subjects in 
hands like those of Alma Tadema or Gé- 
rome. Mr. George Inness’s ‘* Landscape,” 
No. 517, has much beautiful drawing in 
.t and is interesting in many ways, not the 
least as showing the artist’s determination 
not to be mannered; but we cannot like 
its chalky tone, nor the want of atmos- 
pheric perspective that makes the nearest 
object as far off as those in the middle dis- 
tance. In such an atmosphere as this it 
would be impossible to see the horizon, yet 
here it is as plain as the foreground log. 
We cannot close without a word of com- 
mendation for Mr. Charles Frederick UI- 
rich’s ‘‘Wovuod Engraver,” No. 477. In 
spite of a certain hardness this is an ad- 
mnirable little work ; the artist cannot fail 
to be heard from in the future. All the 
detail is painted with firmness and preci- 
sion, yet everything is kept in its place, 
and, seen across the room, we have a happy corner 
filled with light and air. CLARENCE COOK. 
[Our illustrations of pictures at the Academy (with 
the exception of the drawing by Mr. Van Elten) are 
selected from the artists’ fac-simile drawings in ‘‘ Illus- 








‘* MOZART SINGING HIS REQUIEM.”’ 





sharp, spirited touches which occur about the eyes, 
mouth, and nostrils, and impart life and intelligence to 
the whole countenance. If the original of the photo- 
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graph be dark, you will use sepia and purple lake in 
nearly equal proportions for that purpose ; but if the 
sitter be fair, you must discard the greater part of the 
sepia. 

It should have been remarked before, that the shadow 
which almost always occurs un- 
der the nose may be glazed with 
Vandyke brown ; but be careful 
not to make it too heavy. 

No mention has yet been made 
of gum, which is in request with 
some photographic colorists, but 
which had better not be resorted 
to at all, if you can possibly do 
without it. However, if your 
work appears dull and spiritless 
in those places where it should 
be otherwise, a little gun may be 
used for the eyes, shadows, part- 
ing of the lips, hair, and eye- 
brows. You may either mix it 
in the color for the last touches, 
or use it by itself, as a glaze; but 





‘*4 BOARDING-SCHOOL GREENROOM.”’ BY J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, 
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trated Art Notes,”’ edited by C. M. Kurtz, and pub- 
lished by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. This inter- 
esting souvenir of the Exhibition deserves a wide cir- 
culation. The illustrations are both larger and better 
than in last year’s ‘‘ Notes.""—-Ep. A. A.] 


do not use much on the picture, 
for it gives a disagreeable ap- 
pearance. 

The background, hair, and 
draperies next claim attention ; 
but before the hair is finished it will be necessary to 
complete the background, so that the hair may not 
be interfered with by the background color coming 
up to or over it ; but let the hair be brought over and 
finished upon the background in a light feathery man- 


‘*ON THE WESTPORT RIVER, MASS.’ 


BY THOMAS W. SHIELDS, 


, 


BY W. S. MACY. 
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color; all the shadows must be somewhat different, 
and the same may be said of the high lights. Upon 
brown hair they partake of a purple tinge, and the 


shadows are in general formed with sepia, 
or sepia and lake ; and upon some partic- 
ular kinds of fiaxen they incline to a green- 
ish color, which is produced by sepia. 
Burnt umber is most useful in brown and 
auburn hair, and here again the sepia and 
lake form the best shadow colors. A good 
mixture for black hair is composed of 
sepia, indigo, and lake, or lake, indigo, and 
gamboge ; the lights slightly inclining to a 
purple tint, the blue predominating. But 
black hair is of so many different hues that 
it is impossible to give one general tint 
which will do for all kinds; you must be 
guided by nature, endeavoring to match 
the colors to the best of your ability. Put 
in the general wash broadly, and bring it 
into form with the shadow color—-then lay 
on the high lights and reflections with the 
proper tints, mixed with Chinese white. 
Upon flaxen hair you will sometimes be 
able to preserve them ; but in consequence 
of the photographs being dark and heavy, 
you will generally have to put them on. 
Be very particular in keeping the hair in 
masses, and, to assist in doing so, use a good-sized 
pencil to work with, and never fritter it away into 
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‘* JUST ONE YEAR AGO TO-DAY.’” BY DOUGLAS VOLK. 
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little pieces, as if you had determined to show “‘ each 
particular hair.’’ Against the background let it be 
a little feathery, as it appears in nature, and do not 
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permit it to cut into the face, as if it were glued upon kept cool. High lights, a delicate purple and Chinese 
white. 
For dark brown hair use sepia alone, or sepia and 


it. For the purpose of assisting the beginner, a few 
local washes are given. 

The wash for flaxen hair is Roman ochre, 
yellow ochre, raw sienna, or carmine, and 
any of the yellows, which may be modified 
with sepia to suit the various shades ; all 
being shaded with Roman ochre and sepia. 
The high lights for the former are made of 
Chinese white, mixed with a delicate purple ; 
but if the hair be of a sunny color, then use 
Roman ochre and white only. Always lay 
in the shadows first, and then put in the high 
lights, taking care to keep them thin, work- 
ing with a bare pencil, so that the color of 
the hair may appear through them; and in 
shadowing, also use the tints thin, for the 
same reason. Never put any white in the 
shadows ; they must always be quite trans- 
parent. 

Gum is added to the shadow color, to bring 
it out ; but as it gives a meretricious effect 
to the work, it is better to avoid it as much 
as possible. 
very beautiful flaxen color, the sienna being 


Raw sienna and sepia make a 


less opaque than the Roman ochre. Shadow 
with the same, sepia preponderating ; and if 
the photograph be bright and clear, you 
may dispense with the high lights mentioned 
above, permitting the local color to represent them 
instead, 

For auburn hair use burnt umber, and sometimes 





‘‘TUNING UP.”’ BY J. G. BROWN. 
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DRAWN 


burnt umber and lake, according to the particular 
shade. When the auburn is very warm, add a little 
burnt sienna to the umber and lake, shadow with 
burnt umber and lake, and glaze in the 


“A CHAPTER 


DRAWN BY 





FROM THE KORAN.”’ BY WILLIAM 
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lake, or sepia and burnt umber. Lights inclining to 
purple, shadow with a purple brown. 

For gray hair sepia and cobalt, or sepia and indigo 
may be made into a pale wash; indeed, any of the 
grays may be used, provided they are in- accordance 
with the color intended to be represented. Gray hair 
is sometimes of a warm hue, and sepia is a close ap- 
proximation to it. 
just a pale-black, shaded with the same. 
white. 

The best color for black hair is composed of sepia, 
indigo, and lake, or lake, indigo, and gamboge, mak- 


Shadow with sepia. iron-gray is 


High lights 


ing the red or blue predominate, as it may appear in 
hature. Keep the shadows of a warm brown tint, and 
the lights cold, inclining to neutral tint ; sometimes, 
when the hair is exceedingly black and heavy, the lights 
are laid in with light red and Chinese white, being ex- 
actly the same as the lights for black cloth. 

In painting cloth fabrics, it will be advantageous to 
use the local color at first much lighter than you desire 
it to appear when finished, as it will permit the folds 
of the drapery to be discernible under it. Take, for 
example, a black coat ; begin by laying in a weak local 
wash, and, when it is dry, go over the folds with a thin 
shadow color, which will prevent them from being ob- 
scured by the next local wash; for you will not fail to 
observe that the photographic shadows do become ob- 
scured by the black passing over them. Having re- 
peated this process two or three times, you will most 
likely find the coat to be as dark as necessary, but the 
shadows will be too poor and feeble. You will then 
proceed to strengthen them up with the local color, 
gradually increasing it in depth and redness in the dark- 


est places. Now lay on the high lights with light red 


SARTAIN, 
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you will inevitably disturb the local color, and mix it 
with the lights, thereby marring your work. These 
repeated shadowings after each wash would be quite 
unnecessary did they not serve to retain the 
photographic folds intact, for if you laid on 
the local color at once, and as powerful as 
you desired, you would be almost certain 
of hiding them, and having them to draw in 
from your duplicate copy. By laying in the 
washes one over the other as directed, you 
tint which 
the 


gain texture and evenness of 


otherwise you could not obtain. If 


photograph be bold in the shadows and 
bright in the lights, there will be no neces 
sity for going over the former after each 
wash, because it may be presumed that they 
will be sufficiently discernible under the local 
All cloth 


after the same manner. 


color. fabrics may be handled 
You must take care 
that these under-shadowings do not become 
heavy ; 


the trouble of copying, should the local color 


they are only meant to save you 


a matter of course, al 


hide them ; for, as 
shadows must be painted upon, and not un- 
der, the color on which they are projected. 
Another way: Lay on the local color at once, 
and in sufficient strength ; then, when it is 
dry, it may be gently rubbed with a piece of 
soft silk, until the surface shines, and brings 
up the shadow and half shadows tolerably distinct, 
which it is sure to effect ; but still they will require to 
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be further strengthened with the shade, but with gum 
in it. This rubbing will be of no avail where the dra- 


peries are opaque. The lights are put on 


in the usual way. 





darkest parts with a cold purple. High 
lights, neutral tint and carmine white. 
When auburn hair inclines very much to 
a red or golden hue, it may be laid in 
with burnt sienna ; but it must be carefully 
cooled down in the shadows, or it will ap- 
pear too foxy. Lights as above. 

For chestnut hair the lights are much the 
same as for auburn hair ; local tint, burnt 
umber, sepia, and lake. Shadow with 
sepia, lake, and indigo; in the darkest 
shadows let the indigo and lake predom- 
inate. 

Very red hair is a color which does not 
often occur. When met with, subdue or 
kill it as much as possible, for few people 
are ambitious of possessing it. Venetian 








red and lake, with a little sepia to cool 
them, form a very good mixture for the 
local tint ; if it be too red, add a little gam- 
boge or Roman ochre. Should a lady re- 
joice in this colored hair, keep all blues as 
far from it as you can, because their presence only helps 
to exaggerate its fiery appearance. Shadow with lake 
and burnt umber; the very darkest parts must be 


‘*OLD MILL AT DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA.’’ BY T. 
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and Chinese white. always remembering to use a bare 
pencil and a gentle hand for that purpose, for if you 
work your pencil about and press heavily upon it, 


ADDISON RICHARDS, 


A good black for gentlemen's drapery is 
made of indigo, lake, and gamboge, or in- 
digo, spirit carmine, and gamboge. When 
you require a blue black, first make a blue 
purple, and then add the gamboge till the 
tint is changed into a black. A red black 
must be made of a red purple, or inclining 
that 
use lamp or ivory black for cloth drapery ; 


way. Miniature painters generally 


but as both of these are body colors, they 





will hide the shadows of the photograph, 
which must be kept perfectly transparent, 
and finished upon with black, sepia, and 
lake. 


be used rather thin, as it is intended only 


The shadow tint must, in all cases, 


partially to obscure the local color, not to 
hide it, which it would do if it were made 
powerful, besides imparting a hard, patchy 
appearance to the work. 

In shadowing, never work across the 
folds, but always carry your pencil in the 
direction that they run, and from, not to, the outline. 
Your own judgment must guide you in apportioning 
the sepia and lake for shadows ; some blacks require 
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them to be much redder than others. A camel-hair 
pencil is better adapted for laying in the draperies than 
a sable one, because the color flows from it more freely, 
and the markings of the tool are not perceptible. 

The tints for silks and satins are made up precisely 
the same way as for cloth fabrics, and must 
be painted in broadly, keeping the lights 
bright and the shadows transparent. 
White is admitted sometimes into the local 
color, for the purpose of brightening it, 
and sometimes to give it a body. 

It frequently occurs that a lady who has 
been photographed in a black dress is de- 
sirous to have it painted a bright blue. 
Now, the blues being mostly transparent 
colors, would not show over the black 
photograph ; therefore a quantity of white 
is added to the blue, and passed over the 
whole garment. It is rather troublesome 
to accomplish, but a few attempts will 
soon overcome the difficulty. It must be 
clearly understood that the tint must be 
laid very flat. The shadows will be very 
much obscured, but they can be regained 
by copying from a duplicate photograph. 
Shadow as usual. High lights nearly white. 

Crimson is made of pure liquid carmine, 
modified with lake for the shadows, and sepia and lake, 
without the carmine, are used in the deepest shades. 
The high lights are vermilion glazed over with the 
local color. 
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‘*SPRING.’” BY FRANK FOWLER. 
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Pink is simply carmine or lake reduced with water 
and Chinese white, delicately shadowed with lake. 
High lights, Chinese white and the local color. Rose 
and pink madder frequently represent this color, shad- 
owed as the last ; add white if the photograph 


** SCENE CN THE GRAND CANAL, DORDRECHT, HOLLAND. 


Purple tints are formed of blues and lakes, or blues 
and spirit carmine, and lilacs the same. The purples 
receive a warm shadow, composed of the local color 
and brown madder ; and if they are very heavy, the 
dark shadows are brown madder and purple lake. 


Lilacs have similar shadows, but inuch lighter. High 
lights, the local color and Chinese white. Lilacs and 
lavenders must have white in the local color. 

Blues of every tint are shadowed with the local color 
and a little brown madder, and in the darkest places 
brown madder only is used, or lake and sepia. High 
lights, local color, lake. Light blue is made of any of 
the blues and Chinese white, and must be laid very 
flat. Do not put so much white with the blue as to 
render it chalky and hide the focus. It is easier to 
scumble a lighter color over the lights, if the fabric has 
been made tov dark—that is, not having a sufficient 
quantity of white in it—than to make it darker if there 
has been more blue than necessary. Some colorers 
lay on the strong shadows first, as a means of preserv- 
ing them ; and then they put in the local colors. The 
folds are certainly more easily discerned by adopting 
this plan; but there is also more difficulty in getting 
the local color flat, and. besides, the shadows are often 
disturbed, and get mixed up with the color of the fab- 
ric, and injure its purity. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observes ‘“‘ that the manage- 
ment of the background requires the greatest skill and 
most comprehensive knowledge of the art. It must be 
in unison with the figure, so as not to have the appear- 
ance of being inlaid, like Holbein’s portraits, which are 
often on a bright green or blue ground. To prevent 
this effect, the ground must partake of the color of the 
figure, or receive all the treasures of the palette.’’ * 
The background regulates, likewise, where and in what 
part the figure is to be relieved. When the form is 
beautiful, it is to be seen distinctly ; when, on the con- 
trary, it is uncouth or too angular, it may be lost in 
the ground. ‘‘Sometimes a light is introduced in 
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the dark side of the figure is lost in a still darker back- 
ground ;* for the fewer the outlines are, which cut 
against the ground, the richer will be the effect, as the 
contrary produces what is called the dry manner. Ifa 
color predominates in the figure, etc., it should also be 
dispersed or broken into the background.” 

The best colors for fair people and chil- 
dren are blues, purples (not bright, but 
negative), and grays. Dark complexions 
may have dark grounds, inclining to red or 
warm brown ; where the flesh tint is sal- 
low, use warmer colors--greens approach- 
ing to olive, to throw up the reds in the 
face to advantage. If the usual curtain be 
allowed to creep into the picture, make it 
a connecting color with some other analo- 
gous to it in the figure or accessories. 

Never paint a bright blue ground and 
crimson curtain, but keep everything quiet 
and subdued, so that the eye may take all in 
at one glance, having no light patches of 
color spread over the picture to dazzle and 
distract the gaze from the head, but let 
every color blend and harmonize. The fol- 
lowing are a few background colors which 
will assist the beginner in his work : 

Stone is represented by a tint formed of 
carmine, indigo, and yellow ochre ; and the more distant 
you wish to make it appear, the more must the indigo 
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‘*UNDER THE GREENWOOD.”” BY GEORGE INNESS, 
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prevail. If the photograph be a very white one, it will 
be necessary to lay a foundation of neutral tint, to sup- 
port other colors. 

Cold and warm grays of many different hues 





is dark. 

Yellows are shadowed with the local color, 
modified with umber ; but some pale yellows 
have a cold gray tint coming against the lights. 
The lights upon all yellows are composed of 
the local color and Chinese white. 

The brightest orange is Mars orange. A 
good color is formed with Indian yellow and 
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carmine, or carmine and gamboge. A very my 


good orange is produced by the union of red 
chrome with gamboge ; but it is too heavy for 


WY eLLY 
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Indigo and gamboge form an excellent color 
for green cloth draperies, shadowed with the 
same and a little burnt umber; the darkest 
shades have lake and umber, or lake and sepia. 
High lights, the local color and lemon chrome, 
or the latter alone on the local color and Chi- 
nese white. If the green be very yellow, the 
lemon chrome is the best adapted for the 
lights ; but if it be a cold color, then use Chi- 
nese white. Ladies’ bright green dresses are 
made of emerald, with a little yellow chrome 
or white, as the tint may require, shaded with a tint 
made of Prussian blue and gamboge ; in the darkest 
places add a little sepia to the shadow color. High 
lights, lemon chrome, or the same and white. 
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‘* WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR.’”” BY ROSINA EMMET. 


order to join and extend the light on the figure, and 





* By “treasures of the palette,” Sir Joshua means the various colors 
which have been used on the face, etc.; they are to be_gathered or 
amalgamated into one, and applied as a background color. 
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are made with sepia and indigo. The grays 
which are used in the flesh will also answer the 
same purpose. A background, capable of 
many modifications, is made of cobalt and 
burnt sienna, with a little rose madder worked 
into it. 

Madder brown and cobalt are well adapted 
for the same purpose, form good grounds for 
fair subjects, and may be strengthened in the 
darkest places with the addition of a little in- 
digo. 

Indigo and madder brown produce a duller 
gray than the former, and of more depth. A 
purple cloudy ground is made of indigo and 
liquid carmine, or lake ; be very careful not to 
paint it too bright. An opaque ground, of a 
chocolate color, is composed of lamp black and 
Indian red, and may be lightened by Chinese 
white being hatched over it. Burnt umber, 
chrome yellow, and Chinese white, produce a 
lighter ground than the last named. 

Opaque backgrounds are far from being artis- 


* It has become very prevalent of late to paint light backgrounds 
lighter than the figure ; for the purpose, presumably, of bringing it fully 
and boldly out. No part of the background should be darker than the 


darkest part of the hair. 
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tic, and are but seldom used ; if very dark, they give 
the head and figure the appearance of having been cut 


out and pasted down upon colored paper. 
If you resort to them you will require to 
soften around the outline to take off that 
effect, and that can only be done by adding 
a little white to If the back- 
ground of the photograph be very dark, and 
you are desirous to make it lighter, lay on 
the transparent color, and lighten it up by 
stippling, or hatching some white mixed with 
the local tint over it, which will have the 
effect of relieving the head, and whatever 
parts of the figure you want to bring out. 
Very dark grounds may also be lightened 
by dusting some photographic powder colors 
over them, and they may sometimes be used 
on the draperies—but they are not perma- 
nent. 

In all backgrounds, the colors which pre- 
dominate over the rest of the picture should 
find a place. Backgrounds ought to have 
plenty of light in them, therefore light 
brown 


the color. 


what you are to do with 





ones are perhaps the best; the colors of the 
carpet, draperies, and accessories will best determine 


‘*SUMMER-TIME IN NEW ENGLAND.”’ 
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them. 
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When the spots are black, you must stipple white over 
Avoid, as much as possible, all washing out of 
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tints, because the surface of the photographic paper is 
of too delicate a nature to bear rubbing. You must nct 


A. F. 


BUNNER. 
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in a great measure, depend upon all three ; 





colors and pencils to work with, for your success will, 


and do not 
be over-anxious to give to your work a very 
high finish, which, after all, does not con- 
stitute excellence. 

ELEMENTS 


OF CHROMA 7/CS, 


PROFESSOR L. M. WILES recently deliv- 
ered a the 
National Academy of Design on *‘ The Ele- 
ments of Chromatics.”” The lecturer, while 


lecture before the students of 


telling nothing absolutely new, illustrated 
the principles of color so lucidly as to be 
easily understood by persons not having the 
to study the subject 


time inclination 


thoroughly. We give the following abstract : 


or 


Two colors appear mutually advan- 


tageous they 
each will tend to draw out its complement 


when are complementary ; 
in an adjacent color, whatever that may be. 
This is a the 


Many are familiar with the amusement of 


law in nature of colors. 


looking intently, for a few moments, upon any object 





the background. 

Photographers are, = 
however, getting into the : 
way of producing pictures 
with backgrounds entire- 
ly white, and consequent- 
ly ready to receive what- 
ever shade of color may 
be desired, and these are 
infinitely better calculated 
for artistic display than 





those heavy grounds 
which require discern- 
ment on the part of the 
artist to understand 


where the outline of the 
hair terminates and the 
background commences. 
Paint curtains and the 
like over the background, 
and put on the lights with 
body colors. 

Toward the end of the 
work you will observe a 
number of inequalities in 
the tints, caused by the 
square patches of color 
which you have laid on, 
during the progress of 
heightening the carna- 
tions, grays, etc. These 
require to be filled up by 
the point of the pencil 
with an_ assimilating 
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of color, until the eye is fully impressed with it, when, 
upon closing the lids 
there appears what is 


termed a phantom of the 
object in the eye, but hav 
its complement in 


Nature 


serts a reaction to restore 


ing 
color. Here as- 
the heaith of sight. 
These complementary 
effects are almost contin- 
ually perceptible. We see 
red clouds flecked against 
the green-tinted skies of 
sunset; and the jewelry 
of stars against the dark 
blue vesture of night. It 
is in the complementing 
of tints to our complexion 
that we become concerned 
regarding the colors of 
our apparel. But we are 
ahle to 
important ends of this if 


attain the more 
we bear in mind this law 
of complements. 

Let us for a moment in- 
quire why it is that few 
complexions can sustain 


safely the tints of laven- 














color ; and that filling up 
is termed “* stippling.” 
Be careful not to begin 
doing this till the work 


is nearly finished ; for if you commence too early, you 
will most assuredly impart a woolly appearance to it, 
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fee] disappointed if your first efforts do not turn out 
altogether so pleasing as you hoped for; do not de- 
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complexion to appear blue ; 


impart orange. 


der. Is it not that laven 

der—one of the tints of 

purple—may draw out the 

otherwise latent yellow in 

7 these complexions? By 
same law were the 

dress yellow will there 

not appear more oO! less 

of purple? So orange 

drapery will cause a fair 


and in its turn, blue will 


As these developments are not usually 
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which is by all means to be avoided. When white 
spots appear on the background, stipple them in with 
a color that assimilates to it, and then proceed as usual. 





DRAWN BY 


spair, but go on copying from good pictures, till you be- 
come better acquainted with color. 
obtaining good photographs to work upon, and good 


$e particular in 








‘* THROWING THE SEINE.”’ 
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what we desire to realize, we avoid the contiguity of 
these colors. 
White tends to darken, by contrast, and black to 
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the lions ; veterans like Guffens and Bossuet, the first 
with some staircase decorations almost good enough 
for Gallait—these lieutenants console us for the loss of 





whiten or blanch. White, however—especially of the 
more delicate fabrics—has the redeeming quality of 
distributing much delicious gray in its shades and shad- 
ows ; and gray is universally a harmonizing medium. 
As black tends to whiten the complexion, too great 
contrast is mitigated by an interposition of gray, in the 
material of laces, or other translucent fabrics. These 
soften the sudden contrasts. In the selection of col- 
ored materials, therefore, there are two essentials 
which are requisite : 

1, Their colors by complement, and 

2. Their strength by contrast. 

Usually the tertiaries, with their tints and shades, are 
safe, inasmuch as they are lower in the scale of color 
than the complexion. ‘Thus, a brunette may wear the 
hues and shades of purple ; but she avoids its tints. It 
is when we are selecting tints that rival the tints of the 
complexion that we are in danger, for these may be at 
war with it. The tertiaries are also retiring, and leave 
us the primaries and secondaries from which to choose 
for ornamentation. 

For our study of the harmony of colors, we have 
given to us that grand and beautiful chart first hung in 
the heavens to span the floods. The rainbow is an 
endowment of every artist’s palette. It affords him his 
key and his scale. Brilliant in its wealth of perfectly 
pure colors, it is a picture that challenges the admira- 
tion of created intelligence. 

The suffusion of the red and yellow primaries pro- 
duces the secondary, orange ; that of yellow and blue 
produces green, and that of blue and the returning red, 
which is anticipated, purple, indigo and violet, recog- 
nized in the rainbow, consisting of two degrees of pur- 
ple. The whole scale is, therefore, an alternation of 
the primary and secondary colors, leading the eye 
through harmonious gradations. 

No chromatic scale was ever composed so complete 
as this splendid example. Household decorations, 
costumes, bouquets of flowers, and all problems re- 
quiring a harmonious arrangement of colors, are read- 
ily adjusted through the orders of this formula. Asa 
sustaining medium, green is only second to gray. In 
bouquets, therefore, a distribution of green leaves 
tends to enhance the effects of some flowers, especially 
the red and white ones. 

I speak of the two great harmonizing colors of na- 
ture, gray and green. Of these the grays predomi- 
nate, forming nature’s universal area, against which all 
her other colors are most lovingly relieved. Even the 
greens—which stand next—so reflect the grays of the 
atmosphere as virtually to become gray-greens. It is 
from these prevailing colors, in combination, that all 
others assert their normal forces. Hence the walls of 
our apartments should usually be given the greenish- 
gray tints. 

One author has said: ‘‘ Since nature has carpeted 
the earth in green and given it a canopy of blue, there 
is no reason why our apartments may not thus be ren- 
dered harmonious.’’ ‘This could not, however, answer 
the requirement of nature, since the harmonizing medi- 
um of atmospheric grays, reflecting from verdure, 
would be wanting. Besides nature is profusely dis- 
tributing her rocks, earths, and tree-trunks-in a variety 
of grays. You may have observed when the hand of 
man has cleft the timber and laid bare the fresh wood 
how nature at once begins the process of searing it 
throught the elements, never resting until her standard 
of gray is attained. 





THE BELGIAN “‘SALON” AT PHILADELPHIA. 





as 


NOT a single picture. by Gallait, nothing by the late 
Baron Leys, not a marine view by Clays! Is it possi- 
ble to make up an exhibition of Belgian art with these 
lacune? A picture by Alfred Stevens, valued at forty 
thousand francs, was dispatched from Paris, and the 
Academy duly advised of its coming in time for a care- 
ful entry in the catalogue ; but the delays of the sea in- 
tervened, and the catalogue entry was all that repre- 
sented the art of the magical Alfred when the show 
came to be opened. But Emile Wauters is left—he 
who painted the ‘* Madness of Van der Goes’’ for the 
Paris Exposition ; two of his studies are sent ; the vig- 
orous Alexander Struys, with his impressive scenes of 
‘* Dishonored” and “* Forgotten ;”” the melodramatic 


Slingeneyer, who has been melting successive world’s 
fairs with his lachrymose Christian youth asleep among 


sé 


the chiefs; and then some of the modern “* impres- 
sionists” show themselves, painfully stepping in the 
footsteps of Manet, to prove that, if we cannot get the 
rose, we can get what has been near the rose. It is an 
exhibition of ‘‘ almosts ”; if we cannot quite have scenes 
of diffused light, 4 la Manet or a la Bastien-Lepage, 
we can get Seeldrayer’s ‘‘ Countess Egmont in her ora- 
tory after Exile,” with diffused lights enough, and suit- 
able absence of opacity ; only there is just the least 
suspicion of conventionality, the effect of old tradi- 
tions, clinging to it all. If we cannot quite obtain a 
good translucent marine by Clays. we can get ‘* Noon 
on the Banks of the Scheldt,” by Rossaels, in which 
the torpid river does its best to attain the salt freshness 
of that master, yet with the difference that even im- 
mortals cannot quite do away with, between a stagnant 
stream and a glittering tide. If we cannot quite have 
the gem-like, near-focused glitter of the modern Span- 
iards, Jimenez and Casanova, we do get the ‘* Corner 
of a Flemish Farm,” by Verhaert, in which the heads 
are modelled with a quiet crispness, quite in their style. 
All these recognitions prove that modern Belgium is 
not nodding, as some have supposed, among its old fos- 
silized professors, but that the breezes that are abroad 
in the world have stirred the corners of ancient Bra- 
bant. Then, for the old, full-lunged, dignified, orotund, 
expansive, “‘ official” art, there is no lack of it. The 
great canvases have come sailing in, like bishops in 
their Jawn sleeves, puffing and swelling, and each enor- 
mous sheet of cloth, charged with some proud boast of 
the glory of the country, delivers its message in the 
good old-fashioned ceremonial style, like a pound-text 
of the ancient schools thumping the dust out of the 
church cushion. Of this kind is the *‘ Last Gladiatorial 
Combat,” by Stallaert, who consents to act on the com- 
mission of the Belgian Government for this affair ; and 
such are the pictures of ‘* Cornelia and her Jewels,’’ of 
‘** Camoens Begginy,”’ of ‘‘ Dante mourning Beatrice,” 
of ‘‘ Tapping in a Steel Foundry,’’ of the ‘‘ Death ofa 
Pitman,” not to speak above a whisper of a very large 
‘* Descent from the Cross;’’ of the last, it is only 
necessary to say that it is a pity Catholic governments 
no longer shine in the way of planting colonies ; for 
this sentimental wax-work group would be in place as 
an altar-piece in the last island of the westernmost 
ocean ; it was made for colonial purposes, and bears 
its destination stamped all over it, even as the early 
works of Murillo. The author of this bit of pathos is 
Alexandre Thomas, 

It is time to explain what is the purpose and origin 
of the exhibition. The scheme was organized, to his 
great credit, by the Belgian Consul-General, M. Edou- 
ard Séve, a gentleman of culture quite cosmopolitan, 
of enterprise quite American. Having noticed the 
success of the two exhibitions held at the Philadelphia 
Academy to display the works of American artists 
studying in Europe, this capable ambassador conceived 
the present magnificent plan, by which America re- 
joices in an exhibition certainly the most imposing 
since the Centennial, and excelling the old famous ex- 
hibitions that used to be held in this country in the pro- 
vincial days before the war-—Boker’s, of Diisseldorf 
painting, Rustum’s, of English art. 

M. Séve sagaciously chose the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my as the most commodious place of exhibition in the 
country. His object, beyond a doubt, was commer- 
cial; to open a new conduit for the sale of Belgian 
pictures—a class of art marked by the most terrific 
fecundity—would be a work worthy the best efforts of 
a patriotic representative. A scheme, however artisti- 
cally managed, always smacks of its true motive, and 
the discerning eye plainly sees the fingers of a man’s 
hand writing the fatal words, *‘ commmercial, commer- 
cial, job lots, dealers’ remnants,” all over the exhibi- 
tion. This feature, by the bye, does not prevent many 
of the canvases from being admirable. But the show, 
taken as a whole, has that fatal dealer’s wareroom look 
which distinguished the French, the German, and the 
Dutch rooms in the Centennial Exhibition. In fact, 
though the present contribution is an official act of the 
Belgian Government, it must be remembered that that 
government is not dealing with ours, but simply with a 
State Academy in a particular metropolis. To have 
secured such a contribution as would have been our 
ideal, to have caused the Belgians to strip their town- 
halls of the choice works of Leys and Gallait (as was 





done for the Paris Exposition of ’67), our own Presi- 
dent should have come forward half-way, and made the 
show a commerce of courtesies beween two nations in 
their highest patriotic vein. The true reason for the 
absence of the greatest painters of all, is that the real 
names to conjure by are in the clutches of dealers, who 
exploit them, guard their reputations, purchase the 
opinions of critics, and contrive for their favorites a 
vogue which is probably a little exaggerated. These 
dealers will not run any risk, and will not allow their 
protégés to cheapen themselves in any dubious way. 
I can fancy the most pathetic conversations between 
Consul-General Séve and the pursy dealers of his own 
proud Brussels. ‘‘ How many of my Alfred Stevens 
will you guarantee the sale of ?”’ the merchant would 
perhaps demand. ‘‘ Guarantees impossible, probabili- 
ties rosy, possibilities boundless,’’ would be the natu- 
ral reply. ‘‘ Get the King to decorate me, and I will 
send you herds of cattle by Verboekhoven.’’ *‘ Very 
well, I can no doubt get you the ribbon of a chevalier 
of Leopold.” ‘‘ Ah, my dear Consul, make them give 
me the cross of a commander, and I will throw in a 
dozen pearls by Alfred Stevens!’ The necessary 
pearls not being visible, it is to be presumed that 
these touching negotiations have not yet been success- 
fully concluded. 

It is strange that the Belgian experts did not come 
into the movement. With a little more knowledge of 
American taste, they would have seen the capabilities 
of a grand show on a much more select plan, to be 
carried through the principal cities of the United 
States. As it is, the negotiations were with artists 
only, and the pictures are the sweepings of the studios, 
instead of the choice of the dealer's shops. But the 
most Chinese ignorance, the most untravelled dulness 
prevails in Belgium about America. The “‘ Indépen- 
dence Belge’’ actually said that the American market 
was such an one as would buy counterfeit Gallaits by 
the dozen, apparently dreaming that it was speaking of 
Glasgow, or Birmingham, or New South Wales, or 
some other penal colony of artistic forgery. 

The Belgian pictures have come to a country a little 
too ambitious and too wise to buy any but the best. 
The shoppy character of the exhibition hurts it. The 
melodramatic character hurts it. There is here less 
chance for melodrama divested of merit than in any 
of the old nations of Europe. Quality, inventiveness, 
sincerity, and absence of the old-fashioned academic 
character, are what our experts and artists recommend 
and what our collectors wish for. 

A capital idea has been inaugurated, to combine the 
privileges of a museum and of a possible salesroom ; 
the Academy has been constituted a bonded ware- 
house for the reception of these canvases. The bulk 
of the pictures therefore pay no duty, the customs be- 
ing collected only from such as are sold. 

Perhaps the most honored name among the contribu- 
tors is that of Wauters, the admired painter of the 
‘* Madness of Van der Goes.’ He sends two capable 
color studies. One is that for his picture on the grand 
stairway of the City Hall at Brussels—‘‘ Mary of Bur- 
gundy Swearing to Protect the Rights of Brussels.” 
This takes us back to 1477, the proud days when each 
city of Brabant was like a kingdom, and when not even 
the daughter of Charles the Bold could sell its rights to 
Louis XI. ; poor Mary, still pale with grief for Hum- 
bercourt, takes the unwilling oath; the painter con- 
centrates all the spirit of the age in the figure of the 
jealous echevin of Brussels, who strokes his chin watch- 
fully in front ; behind her, he paints the lovely Burgun- 
dian ladies of the duchess, and her starched duenna. 
Another picture sent by Wauters, more finished, shows 
Duke John IV. trying to quell a street-demonstration 
of the trade-guilds. Both these are almost colorless, 
leathery in hue, but drawn with the practised ease of 
an old champion of design. 

In fact, the ghost of Delaroche has swept through 
the halls of the Brussels Academy and vivified them 
with his inspiration. In France, how dead, how 
buried, is Delaroche now : in Belgium, he may be said 
to live still, very sprightly and vivacious, in full credit 
and renown. Gallait, indeed, was really his pupil. 
He has saved a great deal of Delaroche’s weeping in 
hermetical tear-bottles; and spares us a drop on occa- 
sion. Wauters is another of the trade. 

There are numerous other painters represented in 
this exhibition whose works are worthy of notice, but 
the consideration of these must be postponed until next 


month, EDWARD STRAHAN. 
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MODELLING IN CLA Y.* 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF CARVING IN 
WOOD. 
i 


MODELLING is, perhaps, the only means by which 
the learner can attain a knowledge of carving without 
the assistance of a teacher. It enables him to try ex- 
periments in relief, to build up and take down, to 
spread out or bring together the parts of his pattern, 
until he obtains the best effect. A little practice with 

















POINT. 


FIG. I, CHISEL-SHAPED TOOL, WITH BENT 
plastic materials soon enables him to get a knowledge 
of surfaces in relief. When this is once attained, the 
task of ‘* thinking in wood ”’ is practically accomplished. 
A few minutes’ instruction from a teacher, or ten min- 
utes spent in watching a person at work in clay, is 
worth more than all the instructions that could be given 
in a book. It is possible, however, by means of direc- 
tions and engravings, to teach the elementary steps in 
the art; and it is also possible to give the practical 
man such directions as will enable him to use the clay 
as a convenient means for trying experiments, and de- 
termining in advance the effect which his work will 
have when finished in wood. 

The necessary outfit is simple and inexpensive. The 
clay before it is used must be carefully refined and 
cleansed to free it from grit. All clay used in model- 
ling should be thoroughly clean. It may be procured 
ready for use at any of the potteries. Modelling clay is 
apt to crack in drying, and on this account it should be 
kept moist by sprinkling water over it occasionally, and 
a piece of work in progress should be kept carefully 
covered with a damp cloth. The best repository for 
clay is a wooden box, lined with lead, tin, or zinc, but 
even when kept in such a receptacle as this, the clay 
must be damped occasionally. 

The tools and appliances necessary for working in 
clay are not numerous, and any one, whether profes- 
sional carpenter or amateur, who wishes to take up the 
art, need have no expense beyond that of getting the 
clay. Every necessary article can be made or extem- 
porized by any one who has sufficient ability to use the 
carpenters’ tools, and to do a little simple carpentry. 
Modellers’ tools are made of wood, ivory, or bone. 
Metal tools may be purchased for cutting and digging 
out the clay from the lump. 

Of each tool which it is desirable to have in the be- 
ginning. two views have been given, as the reader will 
see on looking at Figs. 1 to 5. These are so simple 
that he will find no difficulty whatever in making them. 
In all the figures, excepting Fig. 5, of which only one 
view has been supplied, the sketches terminating in 
long points show the tool when regarded in elevation, 
or when looking directly at its side, while the other 
sketches, terminating in obtuse points, and in the case 
of Fig. 4 in a square end cut obliquely, show the tool 
when looked on in plan, as when laid on the table with 
the eye directed downward upon it. For small work, 
six inches is long enough for any and all of these tools, 
but for designs of any considerable size, larger tools 
are needed. Fig. 1 shows one, chisel-shaped at one 





FIG. 2, DOUBLE BENT SPATULA, OR SPOON-SHAPED 


TOOL, 


end, having at the other end a point which is some- 
what bent. Fig. 2 shows a tool bent at both the ends, 
which in shape are something like the bowl of a spoon. 
Fig. 3 shows a tool which has the end to the left thin 
and sword-shaped, while that to the right is bent, and 
terminates in a somewhat pointed, spoon-shaped form. 
That shown in Fig. 4 has an oblique, chisel-shaped 
edge at one end, while the other is well-rounded. 
Fig. 5 shows a tool having a sword-like blade at one 





* Condensed, with alterations, from a series of articles in Carpentry 
and Building, by W. E. Partridge. 


end cut into teeth. It is a useful tool for cutting away 
portions of the clay, and for digging out. 

In order to trace all the steps necessary to be taken 
in the manipulation of clay, it is needful to describe the 
progress of a piece of work from its commencement to 
its completion. A bracket which is not to be perforat- 
ed will form a very good lesson. In actual practice 
the design will probably be given in some such form as 
shown in Fig. 6—at least no more than this will be 
found in a tracing, or the outline patterns usually fur- 
nished to work from. This design consists of a spray 
of leaves. There is little or no indication of relief ; 
the whole of this portion of the work is to be left to the 
carver. In the first place, the design must be trans- 
ferred in lead pencil to the slate or board on which the 
modelling is to be done. White marble slabs offer a 
very good surface on which to prepare a model, as they 
show lead-pencil marks so plainly. Lead pencils may 
also be used upon slate. The amateur modeller must 
be careful to have the whole outline upon the slab be- 
fore beginning the work of putting on the clay. Little 
inaccuracies need not be noticed, as they can be cor- 
rected during the progress of the work. When the 
outline has been traced on the modelling board, the 
work is ready for the clay. The design presented to 
the amateur in Fig. 6 is intended to be carved ina 
sunken panel. No portion of it will, therefore, rise 
above the general level of the sides or framing which 
incloses the panel, as shown in the profile. The draw- 
ing is not made to scale, and the modeller may suit the 










work, as 
far as size is 
concerned, to 
his own require- 
ments. Inthebracket 
now before him, the 
measurement transverse- 
ly may be taken at 9 inch- 
es, and vertically at 1o} or 
even II inches. 
After getting a bow! of wa- 
ter, and a tolerably large brush 
—a painter's dusting brush 
will do, or even a small whisk- 
brush, made of cocoanut fibre 
—with which to sprinkle the clay 
from time to time, to prevent it 
from drying too rapidly, the ope- 
rator is ready to begin work. The 
first thing to be done is to take a 
piece of clay, and roli it into a 
little cylinder between the thumb and finger, as 
shown in Fig. 8, This cylinder, when made, must be 
laid along some portion of the outline, and the 
modeller must press it down firmly with the fore- 
finger of the left hand upon the slate, at the same 
time preventing it from spreading over the line by 
means of the chisei-shaped tool (see Fig. 1), which is 
held against the slate upon the outline. The method 
of doing this is clearly shown in Fig. 9. In this way 
the whole outline can be easily followed in all its de- 
tails. It is necessary to be sure that the clay is packed 
closely down upon the slate, touching it in every part, 
so that no air-bubbles are left, and no cracks or up- 
raised edges are to be seen. If the Jeaf is wide, and 
the roll of clay does not spread all the way across, the 
margin will appear in section as shown in Fig. to. 
Both edges when they meet the slate are squeezed 
down firmly, so as to be in close contact with it. Fig. 
10, it should be said, shows how the work would ap- 
pear if it were properly laid down on the slate, and 
then cut across with some suitable instrument, so as to 
show the section, a portion being removed for this pur- 
pose from one side of the incision or the other. Fig. 
11, on the contrary, shows in section a piece of clay 
that has been improperly put on the slate, and not 
pressed firmly down to it, the edges appearing rough 
and upraised from the slate, and an air-bubble below 
the mass toward the edge on the right. When clay is 
put on in this manner, it is liable to crack off, and can- 
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not be firmly united to anything that may be put on 
afterward. The amateur modeller may be recom- 
mended to try the effect of two pieces of clay placed 
near together on the slate—the one properly and per- 
fectly, the other improperly and imperfectly, and to 
note the result. He will thus gather knowledge from 
actual trial, and he will have the satisfaction of not 
having obtained his experience through coming to 
grief over any piece of actual work. In making the 
stems, where a rough roll of clay, when pressed firmly, 





FIG. 3. SWORD-BLADE AND POINTED SPOON COMBINED. 


will extend all the way across the outline, or, rather, 
the space between the outlines that indicate its Jimit on 
either side, the tool can be used first on one side and 
then on the other, and so the clay can be kept within 
bounds while being pressed down upon the slate. 

In joining two pieces of clay together, or putting a 
piece upon work already begun, it is necessary to make 
the surfaces smooth that are to come together, and 
somewhat moister than the other portions. Then, 
after they have been joined with the tool or fingers, 
smooth up and obliterate any trace of the joint. They 
will thus adhere firmly. If the line of joining is not 
obliterated a crack is begun, and the added piece is 
always liable to come off, or the work will break. 

When the outline is all finished, and no more can be 
done to perfect it, the work is necessary for the next 
step. Here it is necessary to observe in modelling no 
two steps should ever be mixed ; all parts of the work 
should be in the same stages. The reason for this the 
amateur will find out to his sorrow whenever he vio- 
lates it. He must take care to have all the outline 
filled before the following step of building-up is begun. 

After the outline has been solidly fastened by pres- 
sure and guidance of the chisel-shaped tool to the slab 
or board, the building-up may be begun by applying 
little rolls of clay along the middle or sides, as the 
case may be. How this is done is shown in Fig. 12, 
in which the process of building-up or heightening an 
edge with a roll of clay, is exhibited. After the roll is 
pressed down in place, the chisel-shaped tool must 
again be brought into operation to smooth the edge 
and obliterate the mark where the clay joins upon the 
edge of the work, and the finger can do the same work 


for the seam upon the surface. 
[To be continued.) 


FIRST STEPS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





. 

APART from the interest which attaches to photog- 
raphy for its own sake, some practical knowledge of the 
art is for obvious reasons especially valuable to artists. 
In the following directions for the amateur, which 
especially relate to open-air work, it is not deemed 
necessary to discuss the scientific aspects of the pur- 
suit. The novice will desire to proceed at once to 
work, and we shall only say what is necessary to ena- 
ble him to do so. He probably knows already that he 





FIG, 4. OBLIQUE CHISEL EDGE AND GREATLY CURVED 
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TOOTHED SWORD-BLADE AND BENT POINT. 


FIG. 5. 


has to do only with the “‘ negative” plate—the perma- 
nent semi-transparent reversed picture on glass, from 
which is printed on sensitive paper, by the action ot 
the sun, an indefinite number of copies, known as pho- 
tographs. The old-fashioned “‘ positive’ process, 
which gives one image upon one plate without hope ot 
reproduction except by photographing the original 
plate, is still retained in the ‘‘ tin type.” Photography 
is made easy for the amateur now by the introduction 




















of dry plates, by which is meant the plates which are 
now sold ready prepared to receive the impression of 
the object. Formerly, when the wet plate was the 
only kind used, the production of a negative involved 
tedious and dangerous methods which but few ama- 
teurs had the patience to master. 

The dark room is used for unpacking and examining 
the dry plates, placing them in the plate-holder, and 
for developing them after exposure. As dry plates are 
very much more sensitive than wet plates, great care 
should be taken to keep 
every ray of white light 
out of the dark room. 
“* Copper-flashed ” ruby 
glass should be used in 
the window or lantern, 
and it is well in the for- 
mer case to have a sheet 
of yellow tissue paper 
the 
diffuse the light. It is 
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FIG. 7. TURN-TABLE FOR jmportant to know that 
STAND. while ‘‘ gold-flashed ’’ 

ruby glass is undistin- 

guishable with the naked eye from the ‘‘ copper- 


flashed" it is worthless in dry-plate work, because it 
fails to stop the green and blue rays of the spectrum, 
to which gelatine plates are very sensitive. Asa sub- 
stitute for ruby glass, when that is not to be obtained, 
common yellow post-office paper—that which shows a 
dark stain upon the application of sulphide of ammoni- 
um—does very well. Several thicknesses may be used, 
and it may be rendered translucent by a coat of castor 
oil. It must be borne in mind, however, that the less 
the plates are exposed to any light, the better ; 
hence, when a package of plates is opened, they 
should be carefully dusted with a fine camel's-hair 
brush, and transferred immediately to plate-hold- 
ers, or light-tight grooved boxes, and kept in the 
dark. The dark room may be provided with a 
table, a sink, and running soft water, but where 

the sink or a special room is not convenient, a 
common dark closet, having a shelf or table of 
convenient height, a pitcher of fresh water anda 
basin, will be all that is necessary for washing the 
plates. When a dark room or closet is unob- 
tainavle, the development must be postponed until 
night. 

Two things are absolutely necessary in the dark 

room —perfect order and absolute cleanliness. 
Have a convenient place for everything, and never 
use the same bottle or dish for different purposes. 
By observing these directions, you will avoid a long 
list of failures, which would otherwise be difficult 
to account for. If the ruby lamp is used, light it 
upon entering the room, and lock the door behind 
you. 

Always handle the plates by the edges of the 
longer diameter, as those edges will be covered by 
the ledges of the plate-holder. The sensitive sur- 
face of the plates is easily distinguished from the 
back or glass surface by its exquisite, opalescent, 
slightly granular appearance. 

In placing plates in the holder, clasp the latter with 
the left hand, and with the thumb and first finger of 
the right turn the milled edge and slotted plate, forcing 
the clasp until it can be entirely removed from the pins. 
Then open the frame as you would a book, remove the 
septum, place a plate in each cell, being very careful 
not to scratch the plates, and sure that the sensitized 
surfaces of the plates 
face each way from the 
septum. Close the 
frames, still having the 
holder in the left hand, 
the thumb of which holds 
down the septum until 
the frames are nearly in 
contact. Replace the 
milled-edged and slotted plate upon the pins, and turn it 
until a perfect closure is made. As a final precaution 
draw the slides, and see if the plates are pressed firmly 
against the ledges which support them, also if their 
sensitized surfaces are exposed to view, and free from 
dust. Close the slides carefully and completely. You 
can now go out into white light in safety, provided you 
are quite sure that your light-tight box, containing your 
stock of plates, is closed and covered before you open 
the door and emerge from the dark room. 
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In long journeys on rough roads it is well to place 
straps of light gum elastic around the holder and the 
slide handles, to prevent the possibility of their being 
jarred out of position. 

We may now proceed with the manipulation of the 
instrument. Having provided yourself with one yard 
of black cotton velvet (a cheaper fabric will do), place 
the camera firmly upon its tripod, level the camera by 
taking it firmly in both hands, and moving it in hori- 
zontal and vertical planes, until the view required is 
seen upon the focusing screen, always pressing slightly 
downward, that the operation may not dislodge your 
If the movement is difficult, ease away 
if too easy, 


tripod legs. 
the brass nut under the 
tighten it. Now cover your head and shoulders and 
the camera with the velvet cloth, place the left hand 
upon the top of the camera, which will serve to steady 
it, and hold the cloth in position. Now with the thumb 
and first finger of the right hand clasp the milled collar 
of the tube cap (or the adjusting screw if using a larger 
lens), and with a slow spiral motion move it inward 
and outward as the case may require, until the finest 
details of the subject are visible upon the focusing 
screen. If the subject be a landscape having a long 
avenue of trees or of architecture, including long dis- 
tances, focus upon a point midway between the instru- 
Theoretically there 


rubber disc ; 


ment and the limit of your vision. 
is but one plane in focus, at one time ; practically, you 
must approximate to actual focus. Sometimes a small 
eye-glass is used to determine the exactitude of focus- 
ing. Take time for this operation ; it will amply repay 
the greatest care. It is quite evident that clear definition 
cannot be obtained without accurate focusing. 

In focusing where instantaneous views are to be 
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taken with the aid of the drop shutter, always focus 
upon the point to he occupied by the coming object, 
and drop the shutter when the object is in range. 
Tourists will find the drop shutter of great value ; pict- 
ures can be taken from the deck of a moving steamer, 
or vice versa. 

Immediately after focusing, insert the proper dia- 
phragm, and place the hood over the tube cap. Now 
unlatch the focusing screen, and allow it to hang upon 
its hinge ; place the plate-holder upon the back of the 
camera, by first inserting the small pins in the sides 
thereof into the slots of the side-plates of the camera, 
and carefully latching it in position at the top. 

Now draw the slide of the plate-holder nearest the 
lens, which is always the slide to be drawn. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to state that every operation after 
focusing should be conducted with the utmost care, to 
avoid moving the camera in the slightest degree. 

Now pause a moment. Remember that the rays of 
light which are to enter your camera are reflected rays 
coming from the objects you saw upon the focusing 
screen. Remember, not only is the actinic power of 
the sun’s rays constantly changing, but the reflecting 
properties of surfaces vary greatly, some absorbing, 
while others powerfully reflect these rays. Again, the 
color of surfaces indicates the actinic value of the ray 
reflected by them—the approach to yellowness indicat- 
ing low actinic value, and consequently requiring 
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longer exposure. Look up. What kind of light have 
Is the sun obscured by a passing cloud, or is it 
Remember, for bright sunshine insert 


you? 
soon to be? 
the smallest diaphragm ;_ if 
light, use the larger; but always use the smaller if 


a moderate or diffused 


possible, especially in landscape photography, as the 
effect is to sharpen up the picture. Oi course, the 
smaller the diaphragm the less light will be admitted 
to the camera, and the length of exposure must be de- 
termined entirely by the quality of the light, the reflect- 
ing properties of the ob- 
jects the 
screen, and the possibility 
of the sun’s rays reaching 


you saw upon 








those surfaces. 

If your instrument is so 
placed that direct or nearly 
direct enter the 
tube opening, no matter 
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rays can 


from what angle, shade the 
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the slide of the holder 
ae PLIED, 
when it is drawn, so as to 
prevent the possibility of 
their so entering, being very careful not to ob- 
struct the reflected rays coming from the object 


you desire to photograph. By shading with the hand 
immediately after focusing, and 
is unlatched, you will soon become familiar with the 
It is well 


before the screen 
position in which the slide should be held. 
to leave the velvet cloth covering the camera and the 
holder during exposure, and even to draw the slid 
from the holder from beneath its sheltering folds, by 
which means rays which might otherwise enter be- 

tween camera and holder will be so diffused as 
to be harmless. 

The surer way for a beginner is to make two, 
three, or four exposures of as many plates in rapid 
succession, upon the same view, Without moving 
the camera, with an exposure of one second for 
the first plate, and adding one second for each sub- 
sequent exposure—using the same diaphragm, and 
observing carefully any change in light, or other 
conditions likely to affect the result. Your plate- 
holder slides should always be numbered consec- 
utively, and exposures always be made in the 
order of the numbers. Keep a memorandum book, 
and make notes of all conditions likely to affect 
these plates during exposure. 

Now, everything being ready, clasp the hood 
firmly with thumb and finger of the right hand, 
and draw it from the tube cap with a slightly 
spiral motion, removing it as quickly as possible, 
and entirely out of range of the lens, and, watch 
in hand, count off the seconds.- Then replace the 

hood carefully and quickly, and insert the slide of 

the holder, after which the holder may be removed 
from the camera with impunity. The plate is now 
ready for development—now reverse the holder, 
and expose the other plate in a similar manner— 
and so on. 
Now return to your dark room, carefully close and 
lock the door, place a light within your ruby develop- 
ing lamp, open your holders, and place No. 1 of the 
exposed plates, sensitized surface up, in the deve:oping 
tray, and proceed to develop it, and subsequently the 
remaining plates, watching carefully the treatment re- 
quired for the different conditions under which they 
Don't 


fail to make your notes 


were exposed. 


again, observing closely 


any phenomena. Do it 
now, developing one 
plafé at a time. Re- 


member, exposure and 
al- 


ways be considered to- 


development must 
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You have now several 


ROLL Ot 


plates under 


varying conditions, and 


exposed 
developed accordingly, and, if you have observed 
carefully, will have learned more than from an entire 
summer’s random work. You must expect to lose a 
dozen plates ; it is better to do it in systematic learning 
than in guessing. In our next issue we shall proceed 
to the development of the plate and the printing, and 
we shall also give, if space permits, some special hints 
about landscape photography for summer tourists. 























PROPRIETY IN CERAMIC DECORATION. 





r. 

AT the Howell & James ex- 
hibition in London last year— 
which may be regarded as quite 
a national affair—there was a 
complete absence of examples 
of decoration ‘‘in the round,”’ 
and indeed of any articles of 
pottery which might by any 
possibility be of realuse. Land- 
scapes there were in plenty, 
and natural flowers, and fancy 
heads innumerable—an almost 
: limitless array of articles more 
} or less suitable for wall deco- 

ration—but no vase, no cup 





and saucer, nothing so vulgar as to have utility. 
Struck by the contrast thus afforded with our Ameri- 
can exhibitions, which certainly betray no such lack 
of serious purpose, a New York gentleman obtained 
permission to offer a prize ‘‘ for the best decoration in 
the round,” to be competed for at the next annual exhi- 
bition. The conservative managers must have repent- 
ed, however, of their amiable acquiescence ; for in their 
prospective circular to contributors no such prize was 
announced, and this spring there will probably be the 
usual display of plaques covered with flowers, land- 
scapes, and fancy heads, all of which doubtless could 
be better done on canvas. 

In this connection it is gratifying to notice a recent 
little publication in England on ‘‘ China Painting,’’ by 
Mr. William Harvey, who, discussing the decoration of 
pottery as a medium for the employment of artistic taste, 
takes decided ground against the fashion of making 
amateur ceramic decoration mere picture painting on 
china. He is somewhat too uncompromising we think 
in his opinion that all representations of animal and 
vegetable subjects should be more or less conventional ; 
but if this is so he certainly errs in the right direction. 
Any one who has visited the famous gallery of porcelain 
paintings from the old masters in the Pinacothek in 
Munich, knows that it is possible to produce enamel 
pictures with wonderful fidelity in color; and 
certainly there is much to be said in favor of a 
medium which time cannot affect. As a rule, 
though, we agree with Mr. Harvey that ‘* when 
an artistic subject can be produced with better 
effect and more cheaply on one material than on 
another, it is false art to employ the less adapted 
material in the production of such effect, on ac- 
count of its involving more labor and greater ex- 
pense than the use of the better adapted mate- 
rial, If this rule be applied to canvas, paper, 
and pottery, as materials on which to produce 
landscapes and paintings from nature, it will be 
seen that pottery is not adapted from an artistic 
point of view to this kind of work ; and though 
landscapes on pottery are very popular just now 
the taste for them is not likely to last long. By 
a further consideration of this rule we find that 
on pottery the best designs are simple in treat- 
ment, effective in color, and vary in pattern and 
arrangement with the numerous shapes and uses 
to which it is put. The true sphere, then, of 
pottery in art is found by considering—first, 
when for use only, the facility with which the 
most elegant and beautiful shapes can be given 
to it, consistently with perfect adaptability ; 
second, when for decoration only, its brightness 
and purity, or intensity of color; third, when for both 
use and ornament, its capability of combining all these 
qualities ; and fourth, its durability, and the perma- 
nence of its coloring. 

‘* When about to design ona piece for decoration, or 
for both use and decoration, the following points should 
first be considered : 1. For what is the article intended ? 
2. What is its exact shape? 3. Will the design be 
seen upright or flat? 4. At what distance will it be 


‘ 


seen? As to the first point, viz., What is the article 
intended for? the design must suit the intended use ; 
e.g., if the article is a dessert plate, which will, when 
in use, be partly covered, it should be such that the 
part of the design which is uncovered will suggest the 
rest ; and so patterns simple in the centre, radiating 
from it, and becoming more elaborate, though not more 
crowded, towards the outer portions, are the most 
suitable. The centre will be most frequently covered 
when the plate is in use, and so it is unnecessary to 
elaborate the design in that part. The ornamentation 
on a dinner plate should be confined to the outer por- 
tions, which will remain cleanest. It is obviously not 
only unfit, but foolish, to waste artistic labor in cover- 
ing the centre with a beautiful design, which will only 
appear more or Jess smeared over as it gradually be- 
comes visible when the food is removed. If the article 
be a cup, a basin, or a saucer, it is for the same reason 
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EARLY GREEK RED AND BLACK BOWL, 


unnecessa“y to ornament the inside or centre. The 
subject of a design must be suitable, or, at any rate, 
must not be unsuitable ; e.g., it would be wrong to put 
flowers treated in a naturalistic manner, or indeed any, 
except perhaps the most conventional, on a flower 
vase, or a flower pot, though insects, or even birds, 
might be more or less appropriate here. As a rule all 
ornamentation on articles in common use should be 
simple, but pleasing. A very elaborate and too attrac- 
tive design would be out of place on a flower-pot, as it 
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would distract the eye from the flower or plant itself, 
which ought presumably to be more attractive than the 
pot in which it is put. It has already been suggested 
how the design should be distributed on a teapot ; the 
same remarks apply to jugs, flower vases, or other 
articles intended to be seen on one side at a time. 

“‘As to consideration No. 2, What is the exact shape ? 
the design should suit the shape ; e.g., it is wrong to 
map out the surface of a round vase vertically or hori- 
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zontally into portions, for this would tend to make it 
appear angular, and wouid destroy the beauty of the 
curve ; though where there is 
an angle, the different portions 
of the design may well be 
separated. This rule applies 
more strictly to vertical than 
horizontal divisions.”’ 

The author illustrates this ee. +4 
with a picture of a cleverly <A 
decorated Japanese vase show- ————— 
ing througha net fishes so dis- 
tributed that some appear to 
be coming around the corner, 
suggesting “‘that the same 
style of design goes all round 
the vase ; and beyond this, al- 
though it raises no curiosity to 
see what is on the other side, 
and how they are distributed 
there, it at the same time suggests a delightful irregu- 
larity in their arrangement. A great beauty of the 
design is also attributable to the fact that the artist 
has, in the most ingenious and fascinating manner, 
somewhat contracted the meshes of the network in the 
necks and towards the lower parts of the vases. The 
color of the network and handles is black, and some 
of the fishes a dull brick red, relieved with gold scales 
and markings ; the remaining fishes are gray. The 
seaweed is a dark green; the pattern round the tops 
and on the feet is the same, red and gold. It is worth 
noticing that one of the chief reasons of the beauty of 
the shape is probably accounted for by the fact that the 
average of the breadth and depth in the widest parts is 
exactly one-third of the extreme height.” 

Mr. Harvey’s drawings are unfortunately so marred 
by bad engraving that we do not care to reproduce 
them. With one exception we have preferred to il- 
lustrate his ideas by illustrations of our own selection 
from other sources, principally from Charles Blanc’s 
‘* Grammaire des Arts Decoratifs.”’ 

The artists of Japan have little taste for symmetry. 
They substitute balance in its place. They delight, 
for instance, to introduce in the decoration of vases, 
cups, and plates, pictorial ornamentation which 
disappears around the corner, leaving on the 
other side of the object a blank space, only 
broken perhaps by a bird or a fleecy cloud. We 
see the suggestion of this in the lacquered cup 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl on the opposite 
page, and, in the same way, if we could see the 
other side of the beautiful Japanese cup with 
mosaic border we should find in all likelihood the 
surface just broken with a spray of flower or 
foliage. 

The Chinese also know how to supply an 
equivalent for symmetry ; something more than 
a mere repetition of the ornament at equal dis- 
tances. Take the exquisite cup shown in our 
illustration, which, by the way, it is worth notic- 
ing is cleverly modelled after the form of the 
hibiscus flower. The divisions of the calyx which 
form a band around the vessel are alternately 
decorated with branches of the peach tree and a 
representation of a man mounted on a wild ass. 
Thus the symmetry is agreeably broken; the rep- 
etition of the parts which are alike being re- 
lieved by the repetition of the parts which vary ; 
the man cannot be seen but once without turn- 
ing the cup round. The decoration of the flask 
in the same illustration is a still better example 
of propriety of decoration. How admirably the ara- 
besques are adapted to show to advantage the bulbous 
shape of the vessel, and how suitably the palmetto 
leaves accord with the cylindrical shape of the neck! 

To return to Mr. Harvey. His third consideration 
is, Will the article be seen upright or flat? He says 
‘’ This is most important in plaques, plateaux, or tiles. 
If flat, the article will most probably be for general 
use. The design should be such that it does not mat- 
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ter from what particular point it is seen. It should not 
have a top and a bottom, though this rule is very often 
infringed, and gives rise to endless trouble, in turning 
things to look at them the right way, or dissatisfaction 
at not being able to see them properly. Conventional 
designs are best for such articles as visiting card bowls 
or plateaux to stand in halls and lobbies, and tiles for 
urnstands, etc. . If the article be fixed upright, it will 
probably be for mere decoration, and the design may 
be geometrical, conventional, arabesque, or fantastic, 
or, indeed, almost anything, and should then have a 
top and a bottom, or a ‘right way up.’ If the de- 
sign is to be seen flat, it should be multi-symmetri- 
cal ; if upright, bi-symmetrical. 

‘As to the fourth consideration, At what dis- 
tance will the piece be ordinarily seen? the gen- 
eral rule is, the greater the distance the bolder the 
design and the more intense the color, though, in 
the case of articles in common use this may re- 
quire to be modified by consideration No. 1—of 
the design fitting the use ; e.g., it would be waste 
of power to put a highly finished design on a tile 
which formed a stand for a flower-pot, although it 
would be seen on the ground at one’s feet, or, 
perhaps, nearer, It would be most appropriately 
ornamented with a bold or simple design. Not so, 
however, a tile for an urn or teapot stand. This 
might be of the finest. As a general rule, that de- 
sign is the best which displays the most thought, 
or in which the largest amount of mind is evident 
or embodied.”’ 


Mr. Harvey is strenuous in his objection “‘ ex- 
cept in miniature or portrait painting’’ to any 


attempt to produce realistic flesh tints on either 
pottery or porcelain, ‘ 
without wasted labor and with colors at present avail- 
able.” 
who can overcome these difficuties, but the rarity of 
such skill is sufficient reason perhaps to justify the 
strong ground taken by our author. It is certain that 
in the best Greek period of ceramic painting, although 
the human figure was constantly introduced in painted 


‘as it is simply impossible 


As we have pointed out there are some artists 


vases, there was no attempt at painting in relief, and 
the colors were all laid on in “ flat tints.”” That this 
was not due to any lack of knowledge every student of 


” 


classic art is very well aware. Our initial illustration 





CHINESE PORCELAIN, 


CUP SHAPED LIKE THE HIBISCUS FLOWER, WITH MOSAIC GROUND. 


DECORATED WITH ARABESQUES AND PALMETTO LEAVES. 


is a good example of the employment of the human 
figure by the Greeks in decoration in the round. The 
classic designs in the supplement, by the way, taken 
from famous vases, are excellent as models for stu- 
dents. The fine amphora illustrated herewith, now 
in the Louvre, was from the hands of Nicosthenes, a 
renowned potter. Jacquemart remarks: ‘‘ One special 
character of Greek pottery is that from its origin it 
adopted a conventional style of ornament from which it 
never departed ; no natural object, be it plant, bird, or 
beast, is rendered in its real form, or in its intimate 
details.’” The bowl illustrated on the opposite page is 
an interesting example of this propriety in decoration 
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among the Greeks even at a period long before they 
became famous in art. 

Beginners are advised by the author ** not to attempt 
elaborate mixtures and arrangements of colors, because 
the most beautiful, the most easily produced (and often 
on account of their very simplicity), the most effective 
pieces, are produced with two or three shades of the 
same color, relieved here and there perhaps by its com- 
plementary."’ This is illustrated by a drawing of 
a handsome blue white bowl at the 
South Kensington Museum, which we reproduce from 
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JAPANESE CUP WITH MOSAIC BORDER, 
Mr. Harvey’s book. 
fying “‘ the principles of order, repetition, alternation, 


The design is chosen as exempli- 


and adaptation in a marked degree, also of the propor- 
tioning and of the conventionalizing of flowers and the 
distribution of design.”’ 


PRICES OF RARE POTTERY. 


ABSURDLY high prices were paid for some of the lots 
at the sale at Christie's, in London, of the pottery, 
porcelain and furniture of the Jate Francis L. Popham 
An exceptionally fine celadon-green vase, 
square in form, with fine Louise Quinze 
ormolu mounting, the top formed as a can- 
opy, the foot of scroll design, with groups of 
flowers beautifully chased, stand- 
ing 21 inches high, sold (to Sir 
Richard Wallace, it is said), for 
£2415. the 
greatest price ever paid fora single 
jar. A pair of Oriental jars, en- 
amelled 


This is said to be 


with flowers and female 
figures, 24 inches high, sold for 
£68 5s.; a fine jar, with ruby 
neck and foot, £179; a pair of 
dark blue beakers, with ormolu 
mounts, £85; a set of five jars 
and beakers of old Japan, 4o in- 
ches high, with 
medallions, 


landscapes in 
figures, and black 
An old Sévres 
oval open work-basket, cover, and 


borders, £ 556 10s. 
stand, white and gold, with blue 
bands, sold for £78 15s.; a gros 
bleu cup and saucer, painted with 
boy and dog, and wreaths of 
foliage in gold, £57 15s.; a large 
Sévres bowl, dark blue border, 
painted with medallions of cupids 
and baskets of flowers, 12} inches diameter, 
£185. 
gilt festoons and four oval medallions of female heads 
in grisaille on brown ground, the cover blue, white, and 
gold, spirally fluted, 17 inches high, brought £ 556 Ios. ; 
and a pair of Sévres vase covers, ornamented with 


An old Sévres vase, gros bleu, with 


lions’ heads under the handles, gros bleu, white and 
gold, the lower part spirally fluted, the centre gros 
bleu, with cornucopias and birds in gold and festoons 
in relief, 15 inches high, £ 866 5s. These three made 
a fine set, thought not strictly of the same date, the 
single vase being a little earlier than the pair. Mr. 
Wertheimer, who secured them, in the opinion of the 
trade got them at a great bargain. 

At the sale of part of the E. J, Coleman collection 
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some important specimens of old china brought good 
We quote from The Artist: “‘ A pair of old 
1 I 


Dresden figures, 8 inches high, emblematic of spring 


prices. 


and summer, with fluted Louis XVI. ormolu plinths, 
brought 100 gs. ; and the next lot, a pair of old Dres- 
den seagulls about half life size, mounted in the centre 
of ormolu branches forming candelabra, and relieved 
with Dresden flowers, forming as a whole two very dec- 
fetched 


orative ornaments, 380 gs. the pair, after a 


very keen competition, Wertheimer leaving off at, 200 
Hichster at 280, and Grindlay securing them for who- 

ever gave him so liberal a commission, The next 
lot were similar but smaller, and storks stood in 
piace of the seagulls ; these brought 210 gs. only. 
Lot 158, a pair of handsome old Sévres tureens 
and covers painted with medallions of fruits and 
flowers, and also richly mounted with metal gilt, 
so as to form vases, fetched 150 gs. ; these were 


formerly in Lord Pembroke’s collection,’ 


AN 


production of china picture frames and _ pottery 


enthusiastic believer in pottery urges the 


name plates for doors. He says: “I have a half 
plate on my door in black and gold, in bold block 
letter, that 


cheaper than the production of a splendid black 


looks admirable. Nothing can be 
from common red clay and a mazarine blue, and 
the names of Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
would be always in demand ; active canvassers, 
with a directory in hand, would never be short of 
orders. I have a notion, too, that the letters might 
be stencilled in gold on the plates, and thus save 
the cost of hand-labor. Porcelain printing is now 
done in gold, but the patterns have not the keen 


} 


ness of the camel-hair pencil. I once attempted to ob 


tain a surface of bronze on a black door-plate. I gave 
the plate a thin coat of the oil of turpentine, and then 
dusted, through a very fine lawn, some finely-ground 
gold on the plate, and the effect was perfect.” It is 


not generally known, we believe, that tile door-plates 


are already made by J. & J. G. Low, at their works 
in Chelsea, Mass. 
A NEW method of decorating tiles, plaques, and 


other articles of pottery with chalk drawings is thus de- 


scribed by the inventor, Mr. H. P. Dunnill, an Eng- 


lishman: “‘I prepare a lithographic stone in such a 


manner that the design to be transferred to the tile or 





LACQUERED 


PORCELAIN, 


JAPANESE CUP ENCRUSTED WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL,. 


other article may be drawn on the stone with a litho- 
graphic chalk crayon, so as to give the effect of what 
is commonly known as ‘ chalk drawing.’ An impres- 
sion is printed from the stone and then transferred to 
a tile, plaque, or other article by carefully rubbing the 
impressed paper, so that the coloring matter is de 
posited on the tile or other article, which is afterwards 
burnt in a kiln in the usual manner.” 


M. LauTH, director of the porcelain manufactory at 
Sévres, claims to have made a discovery of a porcelain 
which, when decorated, will bake without the colors 
changing. He informs the Paris correspondent of The 
Artist that he is preparing a memoir on the subject, 











FURNITURE VIEWED BY ELECTRICITY. 





THE experiments with the elec- 
tric light in London have given 
opportunity for a novel and in- 
teresting form of exhibition to 
several prominent firms of house- 
decorators, who, co-operating with 
the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, have made a charming dis- 
play of their respective wares at 
the Crystal Palace. The idea was 
to test the practicability of the 
electric light for the ordinary re- 
quirements of a dwelling and its 
inhabitants, and for this purpose 
the Victoria Cross Gallery was 
covered in, and sumptuously fitted 
up to reproduce the rooms of a 
modern home, all lighted by the 
various patterns of lamps and 
burners, Janterns and_ brackets 
proposed by the different invent- 
ors. A Jacobean hall sitting- 
room was decorated by a splendid 
frieze of embossed leather, and 
draped by rich embroideries from 
the Kensington School, among 
them a curtain designed by Burne 
Jones and a wall panel after a 
sketch from Walter Crane. In this room the furniture 
is of solid carved wood, and the electric light is intro- 
duced in brackets at the sides, with the exception of a 
single pendent lantern of pale green glass. 

From this hall the visitor passes into a luxurious 
smoking-room, where three hanging lamps in colored 
glass combine with two Japanese bronze storks holding 
lights, to illuminate the page of a reader 
lounging upon divans and couches of deep- 
hued Oriental stuffs. 

The dining-room, fitted up in the Adam 
style, was inspected with much curiosity 
not only by housekeepers but by diners-out 
of the gentler sex, who have been hearing, 
not unmoved, various prophecies as to the 
unbecoming quality of the new light. They 
were agreeably disappointed in the soft 
radiance streaming from opal or colored 
glass globes fixed upon bracket lamps on 
the walls, lamps upon the sideboard, and 
others placed on pedestals of carved ma- 
hogany in the corners of the room. There 
was no chandelier in this room, whence 
good taste has agreed to banish central 
lights in favor of those stationed at the 
side; consequently there were no trying 
- cross-lights and shadows upon the faces of 
the guests. 

In this beautiful room the furniture was 
of carved Spanish mahogany, finished with the delicate 
manipulation of the Adam school of workmen. The 
draperies, of gold-colored velvet, had borders embroi- 
dered with wheat-ears and Greek honeysuckles in gold 
and red, The same motive reappeared upon all the 
carving of the furniture, upon the door-frames, win- 
dows, and chimney-piece. The table was ready laid 
for guests with a fine damask cloth embroidered for the 
Princess Christian by the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, and bearing her monogram and coronet. In the 
centre of the cloth was an oblong mat of dark red 
plush, having the wheat-ear and honeysuckle border 
embroidered on it in paler reds with gold. Beneath 
the finger bowls were the most cobweb-like of dessert 
doilies, worked in conventional patterns of gold-colored 
silks upon sheer linen. The glassware, where speci- 
mens both cut and blown, crystal clear and jewel-hued, 
were displayed, made a brilliant effect in color on the 
cloth. The walls of this room were hung in dull Vene- 
tian-red silk. 

In the drawing-room and boudoir there was a most 








artistic blending of things both beautiful and curious. 
The drawing-room walls were of dull blue, warmed into 
cheerfulness by pinkish reds in the furniture ; while 
the boudoir, divided from the larger room by a Moorish 
screen having an arched doorway, where hung a silver 
lamp, was hung in rose du Barri silk, with curtains 
of resedas green. Growing palms and ferns in jardi- 
niéres and vases, books and writing materials, albums 
and photographs, sofa cushions and china ornaments 
were scattered about so liberally as to give all the im- 
pression that this charming spot needed but the pres- 
ence of a presiding divinity to make of it a real home. 


THE illustration herewith of one of those copper 
chandeliers of which the Dutch are especially fond is 
taken from Gerard Dou’s famous picture of the ‘*‘ Wom- 
an with the Dropsy,’”” in the Louvre. The simple 
beauty of the design should commend it to the con- 
sideration of some of our American makers of gas- 
fixtures for adaptation to modern needs. The chair in 
the style of Henry II. of France, also illustrated, is from 
an original so good that it has been deservedly copied 
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DUTCH CHANDELIER OF COPPER. 


FROM ONE OF GERARD DOU’S PICTURES. 


in this country as well as in Paris. The frame, it will 
be noticed, is covered with the same material as is used 
for upholstering the seat and back—a fashion which 
seems to have both advantages and disadvantages. 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ART SCHOOLS. 





ALTHOUGH the schools of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are in the third year of their existence, the pres- 
ent year, which they have signalized by moving into 
more commodious quarters, is the first in which they are 
able, as it were, to take account of themselves. The 
necessity of the schools and the propriety of their being 
undertaken by the museum have both been readily 
recognized. But it is somewhat surprising to find the 
organization still so incomplete. The classes at present 
are for instruction in drawing, designing, modelling 
and carving, carriage drafting and construction, fresco 
and ornament, besides a day class for women in tem- 
pera decoration. The course extends through seven 
months, each class meeting three evenings a week, ex- 


cept that in modelling and carving, which meets five 
evenings a week; only two afternoons are given to 
the women’s class. For such instruction the nominal 
sum of fifteen dollars is asked. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of the one for 
women, the classes all meet in the evening, from which 
it may be inferred that the students are craftsmen em- 
ployed otherwise during the day. The carriage class 
is under the charge of the National Carriage Builders’ 
Association, and fifty-six men avail themselves of the 
instruction given. The object of the class is to supply 
carriage draughtsmen throughout the country. Con- 
stituted as it is, and attended as it is, the muSeum has 
evidently done good work in its share toward bringing 
it about. Theclass seems to be thoroughly established, 
and its method of instruction is immediately controlled 
by the Carriage Builders’ Association. Its ends are 
definitely ascertained, but this does not seem to be the 
case with the other classes, in which the students ap- 
pear to be pursuing their own ends in their own way. 
It is not certain, however, that this latitude is altogether 
unwise. The next most flourishing class, that in 
modelling, is attended chiefly by stone cutters and wood 
carvers. Each of these men, it is probable, knows best 
his own aims and his own deficiencies, and can aid and 
supply them better by a more individual course of 
study than by submitting to a general pre-established 
routine. The work in the modelling-room indicates 
that no regular course of instruction is dictated. 

The free-hand drawing class offers great encourage- 
ment to the promoters of the school to put it ona more 
comprehensive basis, and enable it to take a stand 
among other great technical schools, which it does not 
now, and will not until better equipped. The students 
range from fourteen up to manhood, although fourteen 
is considered too young, as a boy of that aye has not yet 
learned enough of his trade to understand wherein his 
studies will prove most serviceable. The 
members are for the most part engaged 
during the day as china decorators, silver- 
siniths, or cabinet workmen. Their studies 
include copying ornaments from the flat 
and drawing from casts, faces, and anatom- 
ical models. The attendance and the spirit 
of their work show much earnestness and 
appreciation of the means of advancement 
which the school is able to give them. 

The fresco class is by no means so large, 
as the students must be thoroughly pro- 
ficient in drawing before color is taken up. 
Some good work, however, is shown in 
neutral tints, although this department is 
hardly organized. 

The women’s class in tempera decora- 
tion appears the least fruitful. The attend- 
ance is small, which cannot be regretted 
when the intruction is directed as it is. 
The avowed object of the class is to teach 
the use of body color in industrial orna- 
mentation. This is chiefly with a view to preparing 
working designs, for the other uses of body color 
named in the prospectus are scarcely worth consider- 
ing, since ornamentation in color on leather is rarely 
demanded, and body colors on silk and satin will never 
be of sufficient moment to require a serious course of 
instruction such as these schools desire to furnish. 
The students also are to get some instruction in de- 
sign. This is to be merely incidental and does not yet 
appear. Nor is there any evidence of training in the 
use of color other than the mechanical application of 
it to the surface. The work of the students is more 
crude in respect to design and the use of color schemes 
than one would expect to find it, in view of the general 
information which exists with regard to both. Several 
designs are shown in wall-paper, and in the conven- 
tionalizing of flowers for ornamental purposes which, 
neither in design nor in color, are in the direction of 
the best tendencies of ornamental art. For instance, 
a dado is shown whose reds, blues, and greens are 
thoroughly raw, while the design is heavy and com- 




















monplace in its conventionalized forms. The flowers, 
it is alleged, are studied from nature, but they are bad- 
ly grouped and badly colored. In the design medal- 
lions are introduced which would probably be called bits 
from nature. These consist of blue sky for background 
with branches of the trumpet creeper and other foliage, 
and birds, contrasting brilliantly in color. Such a de- 
sign ought not to be found in anything which calls it- 
self an art school. 

One difficulty seems to be that there are but few 
women who look to their studies to furnish them a 
means of livelihood. 
come from the working ranks, nor have they learned the 
advantages which they can derive from their studies, 
but pursue them in an amateurish way. That there is 
a field open and that many are ready and willing to en- 
ter it is evident from the numbers that are pressing to 
enter other better organized schools, although of later 
origin, as the School of Carpet Design. But practical 
women could avail themselves of nothing that is offered 
by the women’s class of the museum, because its scope 
does not comprehend the sort of training which it is 
necessary for them to have if they mean to accomplish 
anything in the arts of design as they are now under- 
stood. Notwithstanding the deficien- 
cies in some classes, however, there is, 
no doubt, considerable good accom- 
plished by the Metropolitan Museum 
Art Schools. 

MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


Unlike the men, they have not 


STENCIL DECORATION. 

As an example of what may be 
done in stencil work in oil, we quote 
the following reference in a London 
contemporary to the work of Mr. 
George Howe, of Forest-hill. This 
gentleman has taken up the subject 
of stencil. decoration, with a view to 
its more artistic rendering and treat- 
ment, and has educated a 
number of lads and young men under 
him, to treat this kind of work more 
as art than mere mechanical decora- 
tion, and has sought to imbue them 
with a proper artistic feeling for their 
work, so that to them it shall become 
a real work of art, and not a mere 
slavish reproduction of various cut 
stencil plates, in one tone or shade of 
coloring, and in unvaried and monot- 
onous repetition. 

In ordinary stencil decoration, the 
pattern is generally rubbed on in one 
tone of color, and the arrangement of 
the design is, as a rule, a mere repro 
duction of parts prolonged indefinite 
ly, according to the amount of space 
to be covered. In a screen by Mr. 
Howe, instead of plain flat treatment 
of the stencil pattern, he has pro 
duced, by cleverness of handling and 
artistic touch, a varied tone in the 
different leaves and fruit forming the 
pattern, either by working the stencil brusn very slight- 
ly over a portion of the leaf, and increasing the strength 
of touch and amount of color in the lower portion— 
by which a pleasant gradation of color is carried out— 
or by the use of two or more colors in the same leaf or 
flower, carefully blended at the moment, and worked 
off into delicately-shadowed surfaces, by which an ex- 
tremely good effect is obtained. 

The general decorative effect is still, as it should be 
in this kind of work, quite flat and simple; but in- 
finitely greater artistic character is given to the work, 
by the skill and feeling shown in the manipulation of 
the brush, and in the interchange of one or two colors, 
to say nothing of a fairly artistic rendering and decora- 
tive treatment of the design itself, by interchanging the 
stencil plates, and avoiding, as far as possible, any 
formal repetition. 


certain 


INEXPENSIVE ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


AT Liverpool recently Mr. F. Charles Dyall, curator 
of the Walker Gallery, gave a practical lecture on 
‘* Art in the Homes of the People,’’ and on the princi- 
ple that a grain of practice is worth any amount of 





talk, illustrated his address by a practical example of 
cottage furnishing in the shape of a model sitting-ruom 
about fifteen feet long, charmingly furnished, though no 
single decorative article in it cost more than five shil- 
lings and many only sixpence. The wall of this model 
workman's room was painted in distemper, and relieved 
with a dark green dado. The Artist says: *‘ The oak 
mantelpiece and small quaint grate were in excellent 
taste ; above the mantelpiece (which was liberally sup- 
posed to be supplied by the landlord) was a small mir- 
ror covered with olive green plush, and over this the 
well-known cottage print of Millais’s ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
The 
lecturer explained that the mirror frame, after the glass 


produced and framed at a cost of one shilling. 


was purchased, could be made of common deal by any 
handy man, and when covered with plush should cost 
about half a crown. 
tel ornaments in terra cotta, and two oval plush mir- 
rors deposited on either side of the mantel and supplied 


Some artistic but expensive man- 


with smal] vases containing flowers, completed the 
decorations of the chimney piece. The 
were adorned with cheap but well-chosen prints, con- 


side walls 


spicuous among which was Mr. Fildes’s ‘ Polly,’ from 
The Graphic. <A novelty which excited much applause 


FRANCE, 


CHAIR IN THE STYLE OF HENRY II, OF 


BY ROUDILLON OF PARIS, 


was a small home-made ebony-stained two-tray Queen 
Anne’s table, made from the top and bottom of an old 
packing case, but which when covered with cretonne 
at a cost of four shillings and sixpence became an ele- 
gant and substantial article of modern furniture. Mr. 
Dyall seems fairly to have solved the problem how to 
combine ornament with taste in a small house, or in a 
single room, even if it be only in a garret, at a cost 
within the means of the humblest of the population ; 
and it may be imagined that there are very many be- 
sides working people who will profit by the lesson.” 


FURNITURE OF THE ANCIENTS. 
IT is curious to notice how much furniture, like arch- 
itecture, speaks in plain language the history of a coun- 
try. As nations increased in wealth and civilization 


the luxury and gorgeousness of their furniture in- 
creased ; while the design and form of many of the 
pieces, to a great extent, marked the customs and 
forms of the particular people. 
three seats, of the Romans, marked the late Oriental 
fashion of reclining at meals, 


The “‘triclinium”’ of 


The ancient Greeks 
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and Romans, moreover, divided their household furni- 
ture into various heads: first, the articles devoted to 
domestic religious sacrifices ; secondly, the ornaments 
worn on solemn festivals b: the women, who, in those 
days, were placed immediately after the gods; and 
then, in rotation, the sacred robes and military armor 
of the men, the looms and spinning wheels, cooking 
utensils, and the various services of plate or porcelain, 
which were, even as now, divided into those for general 
use, and those for grand occasions. The chairs used 
by the Greeks were elegant in form and graceful in de- 
sign, and of materials varying in costliness according to 
the means of the owner; in the examples shown on 
ancient gems and bassi-relievi, we see the straight- 
backed chairs, or the thrones of their gods, all more or 
less like the high-backed chairs of the Elizabethan 
period. 

The various discoveries of paintings on the walls 
of buildings in Thebes and neighboring districts, and 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, give us a very fair idea 
of the furniture of ancient Egypt and Italy. 
tians undoubtedly had handsome inlaid seats of various 


The Egyp- 


kinds, made of ebony and other rare woods, and often 
covered with rich stuffs, sometimes with leather, fanci- 

fully decorated. The legs were carved 
into the resemblance of those of ani 
mals, and sometimes would seem to 
be solid, and painted with figures of 
captives, indicating a degrading posi- 
tion. The pillows would seem to have 
been of wood hollowed for the head ; 
the tables were of all forms, generally 
and 


circular, as being more social 


comfortable ; and, so far as we can 
the 


Egypt was more or less like that of 


ascertain, furniture of ancient 
the present day, while modern Egypt 


is content to have an Oriental form 
of arrangement, in which low divans 


and mats form the principal items. 


FURNITURE AND BRIC-A 
BRAC SALES. 

At the recent E. J. 

a pair of very fine oll 


Coleman sale 
in London, 
bronzes in excellent condition, Her 
cules slaying the Centaur, and a Cen 
taur off a Nymph, 


bought by Wertheimer for £ 220, 


were 

At 
the sale of a small but valuable col 
lection of Lady Harriet Hamilton, “‘ a 
charming little Louis XVI. table, of 


carrying 


marqueterie, with very simple brass 
mounts, in size about two feet six inch- 
feet 
upper part receding from the lower 


es broad and three high, the 
cabinet on 
that 


seems high for so simple and unpre- 


and forming in reality a 
cages a 


stand, realized £ price 
tending a little piece of furniture, but 
it is undoubtedly true and genuine in 
every respect, and the condition ex 
cellent.’’ The art furniture and china 
of late Colonel Long, mostly 
bought from the collection of the late Earl of Farnbo- 


the 
rough, realized good prices. In the furniture the chief 
attractions were a pair of black buhl pedestals which 
sold for £ 106 ; and a pair of buhl console tables, £ 4c9 
At the Francis L. Popham sale the numerous 
fine pieces of decorative furniture, mostly French, of 
the style of Louis XV. and XVI., sold well ; a clock, 
with figure of Astronomy and cupid in ormolu, £ 274 ; 
an upright red buhl and marqueterie cabinet, style of 
Louis XIII., £335; six small square panels of old 
Flemish tapestry, with figures in medallions and bor- 
ders of masks and fruits, £ 150; a table-cover of white 
satin, embroidered with flowers, £ 72; an Indian table- 


Ain» 


IOs. 


cover of crimson velvet, with flowers in silk, £ 120. 

CEILINGS should be much more generally decorated 
than they are with us. The part which a richly-deco- 
rated ceiling plays in lending magnificence to a room 
cannot be overestimated. We cannot have complete- 
ness or harmony in an apartment unless the ceiling be 
decorated as well as the walls; and as the ceiling is 
the only surface in the room which can be seen as a 
whole, it is desirable that it be the recipient of the most 
careful ornamentation, 
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MODERN 


CLASSIC HINTS FOR COSTUMES. 


OW to utilize classic 
costumes for modern 
wear is one of the 
most interesting 
problems of dress. 
The pictorial beauty 
of the Greek 
Roman_ garments 
every one will admit, 
but the 
century woman 


and 


nineteenth 
be- 
ing of a_ practical 
turn of mind, will in- 
sist that while they 
are eminently adapt- 
ed _ for and 
processional friezes, 
they are of but little 
value in the actual 
modern world. The 
most ardent enthu- 
siast over classic dra- 


vases 





peries can scarcely claim that they suit the occupations 
of the present, our modes of life, or the climate, whose 
exigencies so much of our dress is required to meet. 
At the same time they are fertile in suggestion for three 
things, which, as it happens, every artist, whose views 
on dress have been given to the readers of THE ART 
AMATEUR, particularly insists are not properly consid- 
ered in modern times. 
right use of ornament, and the artistic value of folds. 
It will be observed in the illustrations (see supple- 
ment, Plate CLXXIII.) that the lines of the human fig- 
Nature has 


These things are simplicity, the 


ure govern the disposition of the dress. 
kindly furnished us with pegs on which to hang the 
clothing necessary first to protect ourselves, and after- 
ward to make an effect pleasing to theeye. These pegs 
are the shoulders and the hips. The development of 
the human body was a part of the Greek cultus taught 
to the whole nation, and the dress which preserved the 
beauty of its outlines best became the permanent fash- 
ion. The principal divisions of the classic dress were 
based accordingly on a recognition of these two sets of 
pegs, as appears in all the illustrations given. Usually 
this division was made by a girdle confining the single 
garment. In the classic revival at the time of the Direc- 
tory and during the First Empire in France, the David 
dress, which we have seen still later in Kaemmerer’s 
dashing canvases, was a beautiful adaptation of this, 
modified in its folds by the substitution of French silks 
for the soft wools of the Greeks. In Fig. 2 is seen a 
beautiful example of this division. In the upper one of 
the two garments the folds left unconfined mark the 
division by a charming border, which makes the dis- 
tinguishing ornament of the costume. For negligé 
dress, or for morning costume at home, no more at- 
tractive garment can be suggested than this, with the 
modifications of higher neck and sleeves which custom 
and climate both require. 

We need not go out of Greek and Roman costumes 
to find the sleeves, for none more beautiful have ever 
been devised. Fig. 3 illustrates the favorite sleeve of 
classic draperies. Mr. F. D. Millet, in his lectures on 
** Roman Costumes,” showed the simplicity of its cut 
in the sack of the ‘‘tunica intima’ which met in a 
straight line at the top beyond where the opening was 
left for the neck, and was caught on the arms with 
clasps, the parting between these revealing the white 
satiny arm. Nothing more is wanting to make the 
sleeve but the girdle around the waist. Here, as 
throughout classic costume, it is the folds that are relied 
upon as the chief sources of beauty. The Greek 
woman made her sleeve with each wearing by placing 
her head through the opening and then clasping her 
garment on down the arms, a fashion which readily 
dispensed with sewing machines. Such a sleeve, def- 


initely considered and arranged, can be recommended 
for summer dresses of light wools, and at other times 





with some lighter lustrous fabrics showing between the 
clasps or whatever may be substituted for The 
beautiful folds, half revealing the neck, can be cut 
higher and gathered into a close band, as is now done 
with multitudinous shirrings, and the effect will be 
more beautiful than when the folds are fixed by the 
continuous circling lines of the needle. 


them. 


The popular Kate Greenaway dresses make easy the 
transition to the stola, or the girdled outer robe of the 
Roman women. One of the most picturesque figures 
at Newport last summer, among all the fair women 
who graced the Casino balls, was a lady in a Kate 
Greenaway dress, made with a separate waist and worn 
with a sash... This was multiplying labor uselessly. 
The stola, as Mr. Millet represented it, when girdled 
differently, produces the same effect. Mr. Chase has a 
still more adaptable garment prepared for one of his 
models. In this two straight pieces of the desired 
length are fitted about the neck, high or low as is pre 
ferred, and the sleeves are sewed in instead of making 
part of the single garment as they might readily have 
done. 
which is even more effective than the fixed belt with its 


Nothing further is required but the girdling, 
fine gathers. The stola proper is pulled up and hangs 
over the girdle, and a second girdle is sometimes add- 
ed, as in the stola instituta. This, though beautiful, is 
too classic for 1882, while the more simple form is alto- 
gether practicable. 
materials, such as Madras muslin, and the inexpensive 


There are many pretty soft thin 


the first time this sea 
The Madras 
muslin, such as is commonly sold for window curtains, 


cotton brocades introduced for 
son, that may be experimented with. 


is especially adapted to this use by its width and the 
beauty of its folds. 

In Greek drapery folds take the place of our modern 
The soft 
wools of the ancients were particularly happy in the 


flounces, shirrings, kilt plaits, and_ puffs. 
folds, and they were given the freest play. The young 
woman whose dress is festooned with frills and what 
But 
the classic dress has what may be called staying quali- 


she calls drapery, will not at first appreciate this. 


ties, and its simplicity will finally attract her admira 
tion. There are, however, more striking folds which 
will first claim attention. These are seen in the throw 
of the palla in Fig. 1, and everywhere make a promi- 
Mr. Millet 
how these could be secured in the natural fall of the 


Their 


nent feature of classic drapery. showed 
drapery as in the cut of the Etruscan toga. 
beauty is felt by no less distinguished an authority than 
Worth. 
by Patti in ‘* Traviata’’ the front of white brocaded vel- 
The train was of white satin, 


In one of the most magnificent dresses worn 


vet was perfectly plain. 
and down the centre of its narrow length fell Etruscan 
folds of this brocaded velvet, which with the exception 
of the necessary garland of camellias at one side, was 
the only ornament of the skirt. The jabot of lace, 
which is an arrangement exceptionally popular, is an 
adaptation of the same form, but owes its favor rather 
to its fluffiness than to the beauty of its lines. 

What is more distinctively known as ornament inva 
riably follows outlines except when used as little all- 
over designs, as in the palla of Fig. 2, and the robe in 
Fig. 4. 
in colors, and those given in the illustrations will show 
both their importance and their beauty. 
themselves have a graceful precision, and their lines, 
though conventional, are never stiff. 
prevented in any case by their being broken by the 
folds. It will be observed how carefully the cross lines 
of decoration are varied. In the short tunic the line 
broken by the folds is carried up and then descends to 
its longest point at the side. Decoration the length of 
the body was largely used. In Fig. 2 it 
down the left side, with what grace the plate shows. 
In other drawings from statues and vases it passes 
down the centre as one would trim a morning dress. 
A popular classic decoration is a lacet, which apparently 
laces the whole garment from head to feet, a feature 
which we still find so agreeable in peasant bodices ; 
but which the Greeks carried much farther. 


These ornamental borders were embroidered 
The designs 


This would be 


is carried 


This dec- 
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oration on the skirt, it will be seen, is always confined 
the 
When found above it forms the border of the peplum. 


to the border and never extends above knee. 
This feature of classic dress was revived some years 
ago, but retained short favor, and properly, as it had 
no folds and simply subdivided the skirt by a sharp 
hardline. The modern form of ornamenting the edges 
of the skirts, most akin to the classic treatment, is seen 
in the French embroidered muslins, now unhappily out 


of fashion. 


vines, is carried up sparingly and is lost in the dots and 


This ornament, chiefly of flowers and 


small figures that are scattered through the fabric. 
The American woman of fashion admits her inability 
to wear a shawl by having it transformed into a mantle 
by her dressmaker. The wearing of a shawl is a great 
test of a woman's grace and carriage. No one, how- 
ever, will be rash enough to assert that the clumsy gar- 


fre- 


quently seen are a better evidence of her taste or of an 


ments made out of India shawls and now so 


improved sense of form. The only results attained are 
the spoiling of the peculiar beauty of design and color- 
ing in the shawl, thrust into unwilling folds by the 
dressmaker, and a remarkable ugliness of outline. The 
palla, or chlamys, was the classic substitute for the 
Fig. 2 Fig. 6 


shawl. In its shape is clearly shown. 


shows it worn in the most simple manner, making a 
beautiful line across the body balanced by the long lines 
at the side. The ends had small weights and these kept 
t 


the freedom with which they can be used and extri 


The disposition of the arms and 


ie folds in place. 


cated from the folds are in striking contrast to the 
helplessness which belongs to the ordinary way of 
wearing a shawl. Fig. 1 illustrates the palla worn at 
full length, giving protection if necessary to the entire 
form. The bared arm is simply a feature, not a neces- 
sity, as by giving a little slackness to the fold about the 
neck the arm is easily covered, and is still left free by 
This 


last figure may be commmended as a beautiful model 


dropping the fold in front, as is shown in Fig. 5. 


to be studied with reference to the cool evenings at the 
seaside. Every woman has already discovered the ex- 
They 


are sufficiently long, and are adapted in every way to 


quisite texture and colors of the Chudda shawls. 


this simple but beautiful draping which furnishes every 
protection against the cool evening air and may revive 
in promenades on piazza and beach the stately grace of 
an Athenian festival. The draping is done by throw 
ing the end of the shawi over the left shoulder, whence 
it is gathered up on the left arm. The drapery is then 
wrapped around the body and passing across the arm 
is thrown again over the left shoulder where it mingles 
with the longer folds. A slight adjustment frees the 


A little 


practice readily gives the throw, and the general effect 


right arm and admits of covering the head, 


may be safely trusted to the beauty of the natural folds. 
Such draping in the creamy whites and faint blues and 
pinks of the Chudda shawls makes no hesitating appeal 
to imaginations quick to feel the beauty of line and 


color. MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


WHETHER worn with the muff in winter as a protec- 
tion against cold, or with the charming elbow sleeve in 
summer as a preventive of too ardent visitations of the 
sun, the long glove is as popular as ever. 
tan or mustard color hold first rank always, even with 
evening dress, and the mousquetaire glove of Swedish 


Those of 


leather, having one or two buttons and a long wrinkled 


cuff, is still in vogue. Gloves of glazed kid, gloves 
laced and embroidered, are abandoned to the demands 
of a large and fortunately not so fastidious class of 
A singular freak, and one very widely adopted 


for the sake of convenience at dinner, is the mitten 


buyers. 


gant de Suéde, having only a thumb-piece and no fin- 
gers, with cuffs reaching to the elbow. These gloves 
are not removed at luncheon or dinner, and afford op- 
portunity for display at the opera of a dazzling array 
of ruby, diamond, and sapphire rings which might 
otherwise blush unseen. But nothing could make this 
glove elegant, and to sume eyes it is even grotesque. 
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NEEDLEWORK SUGGESTIONS. 








DRAWING-ROOM scrap-basket in 
gilt wicker is decorated with a loose 
drapery of sapphire blue plush put 
on scarf-wise and knotted at one 
side, the ends finished with pompon 
tassels of colored silks. Upon the 
broadest portion of the bias forming 
the scarf is worked an appliqué of 
brick-red and old-gold satin, outlined 
with gold twist. The edges of the 
scarf are finished with pipings of satin in the two shades and 
with a line of gold. This very elegant little model is sent from a 
well-known house in Paris, and may easily be imitated. The 
basket is shaped like a ginger-jar, and the knotted drapery is 
secured above one of the ring handles, at each side. The mouth 
of the basket may be finished by interlacing a lattice-work of col- 
ored silks and gold twist, and if desired a lining of brick-red 
satin may be supplied, though the shape of the basket renders this 





unimportant. 

Another bit of Parisian prettiness is an easel for photographs, 
made of peacock-blue plush. The top is draped with a purse- 
shaped piece of embroidered plush of the same shade, held by a 
cord and tassels repeating the tints used in the embroidery, which 
is executed in silks and gold thread with an occasioned iridescent 
bead. This easel may be also made to serve for holding a treasured 
cup and saucer, as well as for a background to some particularly 
valued photograph, framed perchance in a setting of Rhine pebbles. 

A revival of work known in France in the time of Francis I. is 
a very rich embroidery of gold thread upon kid, the kid surface 
being painted before embroidering. The patterns, when finished, 
are cut out and applied to plush, with extremely rich effect. An- 
other mode of embroidering on kid is with silks heavily twisted, 
part of the design being carried out with a fine silken cord twisted 
with gold thread. For the back of a blotter, a cigar-case, or a 
card case, this is especially appropriate. 

More serviceable than the time-honored tidy, which is forever 
unpinned, and, as often as not, carried off bodily by the departing 
visitor when rising from the chair it was intended to adorn, are the 
fitted chair-backs now much used in England. These may be 
made of linen, of pongee, or of thin woollen stuff embroidered. 
If of linen, they are prettiest when made with bands of drawn 
work, alternating with outline embroidery in delicate shades of 
color. They are finished with loops, or with button-holes, through 
which colored ribbons are drawn to fasten them in place upon 
the chair. 

A superb chair covering has just been embroidered to accompany 
an antique Spanish chair of carved wood. The design represents 
the laurel leaves and star blossoms so often found in the old em- 
broideries of Spain, and is carried out in white silk and gold thread 
upon rich ruby velvet. The stitch used is satin-stitch, with couch- 
ing-stitch where the gold thread is inserted. 

The same skilful worker has most cleverly adapted a conven- 
tional design, taken from an old Persian vase in glazed pottery, 
to the purpose of a border for table-cover and curtain-tops. The 
ground is dark blue cloth with appliqués of cream-white cloth, 
and cloth of gold, which in places her brush has tinted with a 
copper hue. Floss silks, ruby, brown, blue, and cream, are em- 
ployed with gold thread to work various portions of the design, 
and small iridescent beads, together with French knots, are used to 
fill and point the branching tips of this lovely Persian border. 

The cover for an ottgman in gilded wood may be worked on 
cream satin with small ‘‘ powdered” 
bouquets of roses and forget-me-nots 
in silks, the foliage in arrasene. This 
is asuggestion of old-time embroidery 
which will be found both easy and 
effective. 

One of the new ‘“ Old Colony” 
chairs in stained oak, now so much in 
vogue, has been cushioned in chau- 
dron colored plush, with ‘‘ powdered ” 
groups of mallow flowers convention- 
ally tinted in various shades of yellow. 
Knots of ribbon in the two shades 
secure the cushions at back and seat, 

Wicker chairs, as much as ever in 
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that birthplace of household ornament, Paris. This seems to 
forecast a period—indeed it has already come—when people will 
draw out from their forgotten hiding places those pieces of cross- 
stitch wool work, taken from their chairs and footstools a few 
years ago, when the wave of Kensington crewel-work first broke 
over us. This revival, we must earnestly hope, will not include 
any of the monstrous designs of Berlin pattern-sellers, even now 
to be seen dangling disconsolately upon lines, in the recesses of 
Sixth Avenue shops, while mutely appealing to purchasers by the 
extremely limited amount of the price ticketed upon them. The 
impossible roses and lilies, the puffed-up cats and poodles, the 





MOTIVE FOR EMBROIDERY FROM AN OLD TAPESTRY. 


Vaticans and the Melrose Abbeys in cross-stitch, on which our aunts 
and mothers wore out their patience and their eye-sight, are con- 
signed to perpetual limbo by modern taste. But I have found 
recently some bands and borders worked in Paris, to be filled in 
by the purchaser, as delicate in coloring and as good in design as 
one could ask to have. The prices fixed for them, with all the 
silks included, are moderate, in comparison with those set upon a 
crash tidy or coarse linen tea-cloth, begun in filoselle at any one 
of the fashionable repositories for the sale of art needlework. 
Such a band, inserted horizontally between widths of dark rich 
velvet for a portiére, or employed as a border for a plush curtain, 
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One of the most artistic pieces of work I have examined, is 
one difficult to describe without illustration. It is a fire-screen in 
cream satin executed in the old Saxon embroidery, of which speci- 
mens are to be seen at the South Kensington Museum. The de- 
sign of coventional flowers and foliage is first traced upon the 
satin ; the petals of the blossoms are then worked in diaper with 
gold thread, that is, a sort of net-work, caught down with stitches 
of red silk, where the threads cross. Various other old laid- 
work stitches are used in the foliage, including arrow-heads, stars, 
and dots to fill up the design. ‘The stem is made by two lines of 
gold thread couched down with red silk, and filled up by a line of 
stitches, resembling darning, down the centre. All of the design 
is finally outlined in gold thread couched with red silk, and the 
screen is mounted in gilded wood. 

A species of seventeenth century embroidery somewhat resem- 
bles this, where the design is worked in silk of one color only, the 
stem and leaves darned in, and the petals worked in herring- 
bone feather stitch, the centres of the flowers being in point-lace 
stitches, or else in French knots. The leaves are worked in close 
satin-stitch, thus affording to the embroiderer a delightful variety 
in methods, which only those who have known what it is to un- 
dertake a long wearisome task in one style of embroidery can 
justly appreciate. 

The Society of Decorative Art has brought to perfection a 
variety of embroideries upon thin textiles, ranging from bolting- 
cloth and linen cambric, to cheese-cloth and pongee. A tidy of 
linen cambric edged with lace, has a border of large outlined 
flowers in purple pink, the lines of shading being indicated by faint 
traceries of darned work. The foliage is treated after the same 
method in brownish green filo-floss, and the ground is darned in 
with pale-gold colored silk. 

A table scarf of fine pongee has a border executed in the same 
manner, varying the tints used, and the edge is finished by a rav- 
elled-out fringe of the pongee, which makes a beautiful finish. 
The dead-leaf green of the outlined foliage is chosen for the tint 
of a soft India silk used in lining the scarf. 

Small pillow cases for use with silken pillows upon a couch, are 
made of linen cambric or of shirting linen, with drawn work 
borders and ‘‘ powderings ” of tiny flowers worked in silk, with a 
frill of lace surrounding the whole. Pincushion covers are simi- 
larly worked in flowers to match the coloring of the room for 
which they are intended, and small fringed doilies on diaphanous 
stuffs are so fine and delicate as to seem embroidered by the fingers 
of Titania, CoNnsTANCE CARY HARRISON. 





EMBROIDERY NOTES. 





AT the Woman’s Exchange is a scarf toilet-cover of pongee 
which is so effectively decorated and at so little cost of time and 
trouble that it may well serve as a suggestion for a number of 
other articles. The band is marked off by a few lines of drawn 
work. The design, drawn on the ponges, is of daffodils and 
their foliage. It is outlined in button-hole stitch with silk of the 
same color, and has the details of the flower marked in the same 
manner. This design is carefully cut from the cloth, although 
not disconnected from the top, and is brought out by inserting 
behind a strip of crimson plush. This treatment would do well 
for portitres of écru momie cloth. The design could be very 
bold—rushes and marshmallows, trumpet vines, the pumpkin 
blossom, tulips, or any plant which offers large leaves easily de- 
fined and single blossoms. This could be button-holed in crewels 
or heavy floss silk, and the intervening cloth cut away. The 
labor itself would be comparatively 
small compared with the results at- 
tained. This is simply one sugges- 
tion; but every needle-woman will 
think of numerous other uses to which 
it can be put. ; 

Handsome bands for appliqué work 
are made of the thin écru flannels 
used for dresses, The most appro- 
priate designs are boldscrolls. These 
are heavily button-holed with crewels 
of the same or slightly varying tint. 
The decoration inside of the scrolls 
and the details are worked out in 
feather stitch and point-Russe stitch 





fashion both abroad and in our own 

country, may have a variety of devices 

embroidered upon the plush cushions 

necessary to make them the luxurious 

resting-places they are found to be when thus equipped. One of 
these has cushions of crushed-strawberry plush, worked with a 
spray of turquoise blue flowers with green and brown foliage, 
which seems to have been dropped upon the shoulder-rest. 

A Vienna bent-wood chair, with high oval back, was made 
ornamental by adding cushions of dark-red mohair plush, em- 
broidered with small conventional stars ‘‘ powdered” over the 
ground. 

One sees now at the leading houses for the sale of upholstery 
materials, chair-backs and seats in cross-stitch tapestry, low in 
tone and quaint in device, which are the product of machinery in 


DESIGN FOR A BORDER FROM AN OLD TAPESTRY. 


is always elegant, and it is decidedly more appropriate for drawing- 
room furniture than the endless variety of linen and crash work, 
which makes a parlor now-a-days look, as somebody has said, ‘‘ as 
if the family wash had been hung out there to dry !” 

A table-cover for a small writing stand is made of gray cloth, 
the ends cut into vandykes, a spray of embroidery in shaded gray 
silks being carried to every point. A similar spray adorns the top, 
and a cord having gray, and gold, and crimson introduced, sur- 
rounds the vandykes, with a tassel upon each point to correspond. 
This cover, it will be understood, is in the scarf fashion, fitting 
closely to the top of the table, and hanging at each side, 


in gay-colored silks, These are after- 
ward cut out and applied to a differ- 
ent colored ground. The materials 
are so simple and inexpensive, and the 
ornamentation may be made so artistic, that it is well worth seeing 
what can be done with this method of ornamentation. 

The annual exodus to Europe has introduced as a thoughtful 
tribute to the physical comfort of those who go abroad in ships a 
swinging head-rest, which hangs on the steamer chair. This is 
crescent-shaped, of wool or satin, the former being preferred as 
less anndying to the ear. It is of whatever hue suits the com- 
plexion best, and is gayly embroidered in flowers. The most 
frequent design is wild flowers wreathed about the ornamental 
letters which make ‘‘ Lean on Me.” The seams are finished with 
cord, and the cushion is stuffed in the most luxurious manner. 
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Correspondence. 
REGNAULT’S “AUTOMEDON.” 

S1R : Will you kindly correct, by publishing this note, an erro- 
neous statement contained in Montezuma’s ‘‘ Note Book,” in the 
April number of THE ART AMATEUR in regard to the late Mor- 
ton-Hoe picture sale? Although the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
was represented at that sale, its representatives did not ‘‘ bid some- 
what timidly,” nor did they make, in any way, any bid whatever 
for Regnault’s ‘*‘ Automedon, with the Horses of Achilles,” sold 
on that occasion, for the reason that they did not think it would 
make a desirable addition to its collection. From the tenor of 
‘*Montezuma’s” remarks on the subject he will probably think 
they made a mistake in taking this view ; but the fact that the 
purchaser of the picture offered it for sale very soon after getting 
possession of it leads them to think that perhaps he concluded 
that he had made a mistake in buying it. Permit me to add, also, 
that when the Corcoran Gallery decides that it wants a given work 
of art, it is not the habit of its representatives to bid ‘‘ timidly” 
therefor, as competing bidders at the late John Taylor Johnston, 
the Olyphant and the Gifford sales in New York will perhaps be 
willing to admit. It will be remembered that they brought away, 
in the face of sharp competition, the gems of those collections to 
the Washington institution. 

MERCATOR, Washington, D.C. 


CHINESE WHITE IN SILK PAINTING. 

EVENTAIL, Madison Avenue.—(r1) There is no way to prevent the 
cracking of Chinese white in the folds of a fan, unless it be to use 
the body color very sparingly. Mixing it with a little of the me- 
dium known as “ water-color megilp” makes it more flexible and 
adhesive, The megilp is used in the proportion of an eighth 
part, and thoroughly mixed or ‘‘ ground” with the palette knife 
before the water is added. (2) Alterations may be effected in Chi- 
nese white by dropping water on it, and gently working with the 
brush, repeatedly drying it off with a cloth, but the less so risky a 
process is resorted to the better. (3) A few drops of water added to 
the Chinese white in a bottle, every time that any is taken from 
it, will prevent its hardening. 


SUGGESTION FOR A FRIEZE. 

DECORATOR, Cincinnatii—The following arrangement of 
color, recommended by the English decorator, J. Moyr Smith, 
for frieze or wall-filling is rich and effective: Blue, made with 
ultramarine and indigo. Deep green, made with indigo, deep 
chrome, and little middle chrome. Citrine, made with indigo, 
deep chrome, and little middle chrome, as for deep green, but 
with burnt sienna, raw sienna, and touch of Indian yellow. Deep 
red, made with carmine, Vandyck brown, with a touch of burnt 
sienna. Light green, made with emerald green and Antwerp 
blue. Orange, made with deep chrome and brown lake. 
Separate the colors by a gold outline. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 

S. B., Quincy, Ill.—We cannot spare the space for the special 
detailed directions you ask for. All the flowers you name are 
given in Mrs. Lavinia Kellogg’s little hand-book ‘*‘ How to Paint 
in Water-Colors.” She advises the following treatment of the 
morning glory, which, being a favorite with many amateurs, we 
quote from her book as an example of the minuteness of her in- 
structions : ‘‘ Wash the whole top of the flower, except centre, 
with thin crimson lake. Wash the leaves, stems, and calyxes 
with Prussian blue and gamboge. Make a gray, with blue, 
yellow, and light red, on the palette—a cold gray, with the blue 
predominating—wash lightly the upper part of the centre opening 
in the flower, leav- 
ing the white of 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


point ; also the line on the lower part of the tip of the leaf. Shade 
the calyx on the right side towards the stem ; also the stems.” 


Sir: I have long been intending to try my hand at out-door 
photography, but have been deterred from fear of the difficulties 
in the way of a beginner, and not a little, I may add, by the ex- 
pense. An alluring advertisement in your columns brings the 
matter to my mind again. (1) Is this Walker apparatus what it 
is represented to be, or is it one of the cheap things only made to 
sell? (2) Nearly every occupation for art amateurs except photog- 
raphy I find is described in your admirable magazine. Several 
subscribers beside myself, I know, would be obliged if you would 
give some instructions for beginners on this subject. 

HELIOGRAPH, Cincinnati. 

ANSWER.—We have tested the Walker apparatus and are sur- 
prised to find how excellent it is for the price. It is well finished 
in every respect, and shows remarkable ingenuity in its mechanism 
for saving space and avoiding cumbersome attachments. _ Its 
lightness and portability are greatly in its favor. With a some 
what stronger, and necessarily, therefore, more expensive lens 
(which we should think the manufacturers would be willing to 
supply with the outfit when especially asked to do so) the ex 
perienced photographer would find the apparatus of decided value 
for out-door work. As it is it amply meets the needs of the 
novice. (2) You will see that your wish in this matter has been 
anticipated. 


UNDERGLAZE PAINTING. 

B. A. S., Toledo.—Underglaze white is mixed in the same 
manner as the colors, but is used very much thicker ; very little 
medium is needed to work it, as it fires out if not used strong. The 
palette must be perfectly clean, and an ivory palette knife is the 
best to use, as the steel knife injures its purity. When mixed, a 
little should be taken up on the tip of the brush, and laid on the 
painting just in the position and shape it is intended to occupy, 
without working it about in any way. (2) Large white flowers 
on a dark background show well at a distance, and can be finished 
without a second firing, which is not the case with some ; 
color, for instance, is certainly best when painted overglaze. The 
shadows of white flowers must be washed in first, the centre put 
in with pale yellow, and the seed vessels raised in white, mixed 
with yellow, orange, or brown as the specimen may require. The 
white must be put on the last thing, or it will probably get 
rubbed off or soiled if other colors are laid on afterwards. The 
leaves should all be completed before the white is applied. 


rose 


ART IN THE NURSERY AND SCHOOL-ROOM. 

S1R: While so much is being done for the sake of art educa- 
tion in this country, is it not strange that the nursery and the 
school-room where, it seems to me, the first germs of artistic 
taste should be sown, have the same forbidding, unattractive walls 
that they used to have before the art revival which has done so 
much to render the other portions of the home beautiful? I am 
led to write to you by coming across a certain passage in ‘‘ A Plea 
for Art in the Home,” by that excellent English author, Mr. W. 
J. Loftie, who, speaking of the need of good pictures in the 
nursery and school-room, hits, I think, the nail squarely on the 
head. I quote his remarks, hoping that you will think them worthy 
of publication. Hesays: ‘* Children study such things much more 
than some people suppose. They remember them long afterwards, 
and many a child looks back to the picture which hung over his 
bed years and years after other and better pictures might have 
been expected to drive it out of his head. The importance of 
supplying children with examples of good art cannot be insisted 
on too much, Their taste may be warped unconsciously by some 


piece of poor design, or some gaudy, inharmonious coloring. 
When a child is working at music we do not let the piano get out 
of tune, lest the little performer's ear should be spoiled. 


But we 





the paper about the 
two stamens, also 
the trumpet part 
of the flower, just 
above the calyx, on 
the right side near- 
ly half way across. 
Wash the circular 
part of the flower 
again with crimson 











lake, except be- 
tween the five 
spaces that bend 


toward the centre ; 
these must show 
the first wash in 
the centre and be 
lined on each side 
with crimson lake 
and Vandyke 
brown, deeper in 
tint upon the right 
side. Now you 
may wash the front 
part of the circle 
below the stamens 
more heavily with 
crimson lake than 
the upper part, but 
that may be heavier 
in color on the 
edges than toward 
the centre. Keep 
the tint on the up- 
per part and on 
both sides as faint 








side : 


A FULL set of seventeen tiles for a fireplace 
facing is represented in little in the accom- 
panying cut; the full-sized working design 
of the two sides is given in our extra supple- 
ment—Plate CLXXII.—and the working de- 
sign of the top section will appear in the 
June number. 


little bit of apple green. 


Garland on 


gray mixed with yellow for mixing). 
deep chrome green and yellow for mixing, 
shaded with brown-green and 







DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


shading. Leaves, 


grass-green. 


(carmine Nos. 1 and 2 shaded with No. 3), and 
retouched with violet of gold in the deep 
same as on the left 
The general painting must be very broad, 
without too much work, as the effect would 
be spoiled by too elaborate decoration. 


below, with brownish-yellow beak. 
white (of china) and gray (light gray No. 1 
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think much more of the subject of the nursery pictures than of 
their merit as designs, and never remember that the children may 
have in after life to complain of an inability to judge of color, ot 
a deficient eye for form, owing to our neglect. It is not easy, I 
confess, to obtain good pictures for thé nursery wall. On the 
whole, rather than hang up some of the poverty-stricken scrip- 
tural subjects which are to be had, I should be inclined to use the 
worn-out engravings of good pictures which may be bought so 
cheap, and which have no prominent fault, though they are pale 
and weak. A child's taste may be greatly influenced by the habit- 
ual contemplation of a print after Raphael, or Rembrandt.” 
** LITTLE MOTHER,” Boston 


TRANSFERRING PRINTS TO GLASS OR WOOD, 

Bastion, Boston.—In transferring successfully prints to glass 
patience and practice are necessary. Much depends upon tie 
skill of the transferrer in repainting and mending up a print if it 
is at all broken in removing, and, of course, transparent colors 
must be used in the painting. These are scarlet, lake, Prussian blue, 
gamboge, burnt umber, sienna, and lamp black ; it is best to have 
them in powder and mix them together with equal quantities of 
Canada balsam and turpentine, and each put, as ready, into a 
bottle. It soon dries, therefore only a little is taken out at once; 
dilute and work with turpentine, not water. The best varnish to 
shellac. It must be used warm, not hot; the glass, too, 
should be warm. The best way is when the varnish is well 
heated—that is—it must be a little above summer heat—to keep 
it in the fender before the fire ; have your work there, too, for a 
few minutes, and finish it there, using a large brush _ If the var- 
nish is too cold it will be streaky, thick, and white ; if too hot— 
a very usual thing—it will rise in bubbles; it should look like 
glass. (2) Prints are transferred to wood in the same manner, 
with the one difference, that wood requires a coat of varnish first, 
and the print should have a coat of spirits of wine. Lay the print 
at once on the varnish before it sets. 


use is 


SIZING FOR WVOD AND WOVEN FABRICS. 

ASCANION, Newport, R. 1.—(1) Wood requires no size before 
painting on it in oils, but it must be sized before using water 
colors. Wood size can be had of the artists’ colormen, or made 
by boiling parchment shavings with a little alum, Size for woven 
materials is made as follows : Take equal quantities of powdered 
alum and isinglass, and dissolve them in nearly boiling water, in 
the proportion of a small teaspoonful of each to a tumblerful, 
putting in the isinglass first. Brush over ‘the material quickly, 
using a flat ‘‘ sky” brush, and taking care to wet every part of it. 
Let it thoroughly dry before the painting is begun. (2) When a 
fan is sized, it must be kept wide open and held firmly with the 
left hand, and great care must be taken that the wetting does not 
loosen either the binding at the top or the sticks. The brush 
should be as dry as possible, and the binding must not be touched, 
nor, if possible, the places where the sticks pass between the two 


leaves 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

Mrs. J. J., Albany.—(1) Whatman water-color paper is the 
more expensive, but, in practicing, it may be used several times, 
by sponging all the color off, if the surface is not broken, (2) The 
patch of a different shade from the rest of the color is probably 
owing to your having overlooked that space when you applied the 
water to the paper. (3) The English colors in cakes and pans are 
the best—Windsor & Newton’s and George W. Rowney’s espe- 
cially. 

P. B. T., Oswego, N. Y.—(1) Wood for painting on should be 
close-grained, and it must be planed, and still further rubbed 
down with glass paper. (2) For painting on velvet, short-haired 
yristle brushes, held upright, called ‘* scrubs,” are used. (3) The 
art of grinding and setting tools requires to be learned and prac- 
tised like any other; indeed, until it has been thoroughly mas- 
tered in all its de- 
tails, half, at least, 
of the actual skill 
in wood - carving 
which is possessed 
goes for nothing. 
The knowledge of 
how to keep his 
tools in order con- 
stitutes three parts 
of the skill of a 
good workman. 

AUTOLYCUS, 


Trenton, N. J.- 
There are two tests 
of ** pate tendre ” 
(soft paste) : the 


surface adheres to 


the tongue, and 
the glaze can be 


scratched with an 
iron point. 
WILLIAM D., 
New Orleans. 
Varnishing may be 






















side. 


‘ ar. The following are the direc- Plate CLXXIII. gives six examples of applied to wood 
tions for painting the entire facing : Ground, Greek costume (see page 131), suitable for and terra cotta 
coffee (café au lait) or Chinese yellow with a ceramic decoration in flat color. painting and pict- 

Vases, blue mono- Plate CLXXIV. vives si ; ures in oil, never 
chrome, deep ultramarine blue, in flat tint, _; — RH B Tsang Se for doi- to silk or satin. 
not too strong, with outlines in blue. Left line >y. h ink pare to be “ek hed” on Either the whole 

the vase, brown-green, inen with ink or embroidered in wash silks surface, or the de- 

shaded with sepia and black mixed. Wild Plate CLXXV. isa design for a plaque sign alone, may be 
rose, light pale pink shaded with gray (pearl- ‘*Sparrow and Rabbits’—by Georges Wag- varnis h ed, the 
Leaves, ner. Sparrow, brown on the back and gray former being the 


best for wood, the 


Rabbits, 
latter for terra cot- 





as possible, and if Butterfly, brown on the body with blue, red- and gray No. 2), shaded with warm gray ; ta. The kind to 
the gray of the cen- . brown and white outlined with black and noses, rose. Dark portion of the opening, use is clear and 
tre does not make cc some black spots on the wings. Bird, brown and gray (brown No. 3 bitume and colorless spirit 
the whole look A brownish on the upper portion and gray neutral gray.) Stone, very light ivory-yellow, varnish, not copal. 
deep or hollow, in- 4 RPS — below. Top: Foliage, same as on left side, shaded lightly with brown No. 108. SOLAR, Hart- 

5 i ag wal / vellow ¢ De » ah a : The 
crease the tint of ¥) ) but more yellow at the end of the plant Plate CLXXVI. gives a number of useful . ford, Conn.—The 
gray toward the . (apple green and yellow for mixing). Rose, ties ual ecient tied aie ae peeling of your 

; . studies of emblematic heads, by George R. | : , 
bottom of the 4 red (laky red and crimson lake). Birds, Slain 7 painted photo- 
; alm. 


opening. Tint the yA > 

stamens green, a VAN 

little darker on the N \ Yo) 
right side; make oe 
the extreme edge 
of the flower deep 
in color all around, 
shading a trifle to- 
ward the three 
delicate lines and B 
to the outer edze. : 
Darken the green 
again with burnt 2 
sienna, and shade 
the leaf on the up- 
per part toward 
the stem, making 
it darkest at that 


and 





side. 


green. 














bright colors such as pure silver-yellow and 
black on the wings, brown-red on the top of 
the head, and brown on the body (brown 108 
brown 
(light gray No. 2, and neutral gray) shaded 
with neutral gray and brown No. 3 and sepia 
and black. Eggs, dotted with gray spots (gray 
No. 1) and shaded with light gray. 
side : Roses, yellow, silver-yellow for the light 
shaded with yellow ochre and brown. 
same as the corresponding one on the left 
Goats’ heads and band and handles of 
the vase, brown (brown No. 108 shaded with 
< brown No. 3). Tulip stem, light green (apple 
green and yellow ochre, shaded with grass- 
Tulip, red and yellow (brown red, 
capucine and silver yellow) with some black 
lines, Other flowers, pink with golden colors 


No. 


‘“*Banana and 


3 bitume). Nest, gray 


ochre shaded with brown. 


Right Ground, very light brown. 


Bird, 


crash, 
the stems and buds. 


pale gray-blue crewel. 





Plate CLXXVII. is a design fora plaque— 
Melon”—by Camille Piton. 
Banana, ivory-yellow very light with yellow 
Melon, greenish- 
yellow (apple-green mixed with ochre and 
brown-yellow) shaded with gray and brown. 


Plate CLXXVIII. is a design for a curtain 
border, by R. H. Bragdon, to be done in out- 
line with crewels on Bolton sheeting or 
Use three shades of gray-pink for the 
flowers, three shades of dark yellow-green 
for the foliage, and two shades of brown for 
Make the centre of the 
flowers in pale old gold crossed with dull red. 
A background should be darned in, in very 


graph is probably 
due to the albumen 
of the paper decay- 
ing and detaching 
itself. 

MRs. McM., 
Barnesville, Ga.— 
(1) A series of arti- 
cles on pastel draw- 
ing will be begun in 
the July number. 
(2) We know of no 
special book on 
crayon portrait 
making. The sub- 
ject will receive at- 
tention in our 
pages before long. 




















THE ART AMATEUR. 





B. T., Cincinnati.— (1) The Inter-State Industrial Exposition 
of Chicago will hold its annual art exhibition from September 6 
to October 21.° (2) The Exposition company insure the pictures 
from loss by fire and other damage. (3) Address Mr. James H. 
Dole, chairman of the Art Committee, or the secretary, Miss Sara 
T. Hallowell, Exposition Building, Chicago.- 

CHINA PAINTER.—Undecorated plaques, vases, and tiles can 
be bought, out of New York, of Sharpless & Watts, 1325 Market 
Street, or Janentzsky & Co., 1125 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
Emery H. Barton, Cincinnati, and Grunewald & Schmidt, 331 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

‘* A SUBSCRIBER ” is informed that ‘‘ gilded leather for screens ” 
can be had of C. Yandell & Co., No. 6 East 18th street, New 
York, who will give the information asked for as to prices and 
sizes, 


CHURCH ILLUMINATED TEXTS. 


Fiuta EccLesi®£.—The large texts in churches are best illumi- 
nated in oil color, as that medium withstands damp better than 
water color. They are either done upon zinc or tin. The oil 
paints required are little more than the primary colors. They are 
blue, vermilion, emerald green, crimson lake, black, French ultra- 
marine, and ivory white (the ivory white that has a creamy tone 
dries the best). A bottle of drying oil and a bottle of spirits of 
turpentine—the one to thicken and the other to dilute—are indis- 
pensable. You will also need brushes of red sable, of various 
sizes, a wooden palette, a mahl stick, a palette knife, a foot rule, 
and white and black chalk, and the implements and materials for 
laying on leaf gold. 

In laying on the foundation color, it must be remembered that 
paint generally dries of a lighter tint than when first laid on, as 
the white with which it is so largely mixed rises to the surface ; 
therefore, when desiring to match a stone wall or an old plaster 
one, the tint must be laid on darker than the walls ; a new plaster 
wall will get lighter, so that the ground color of the text should 
match exactly. Whatever word or border is fixed upon, should 
be first drawn upon paper, its proper size, and then transferred to 
the zinc. Spirits of turpentine removes pencil marks, but is apt to 
smudge the surface, and should be employed but rarely; it also 
removes oil colors. 

The borders for zinc should be of the simplest kind, in order 
not to distract the attention from the words; the depth of the 
border should be about three quarters of an inch when the letters 
are drawn three inches high. It should be increased or diminished 
to correspond with the size of the letters. Vandykes, curved 
lines, quatrefoils, are among the best designs for simple borders. 
When the foundation color of the scroll contrasts with the wall, 
a band of it should be allowed to appear between the edge of the 
zinc and border ; but where it is of the same tint as the wall, the 
border should be carried right up to the edge. Some people only 
allow a plain band of color to mark the edge of the scroll. This 
should be about a quarter of an inch in depth, and its inner edge 
clearly marked out by a ruled line. Where the ends of the scroll 
are painted, so as to appear turned over, a more complex border- 
ing can be used, or the whole surface covered with diaper work ; 
but the colors used for this reversed ribbon must never be gaudy 
enough to attract the eye from the scroll itself, shaded blues, 
white, and gold being the most suitable colors to employ. 

The coloring for the principal borders must depend entirely 
upon the colors used in the words upon the scroll; they must be 
made to assimilate and to contrast without being glaring ; thus, 
if much crimson is used about the letters only, a little of it must 
be employed in the borderings, and blue used largely, provided 
that blue is used somewhere in the letters. Gold, when introduced 
for dots or larger spaces, will not look well unlessa line of color 
is drawn around it. The fewer the colors employed the better. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BOUQUETS. 


FLorA.—(1) Bouquets that are made in the morning for evening 
wear should be put away in tin boxes rather than placed in water, 
or kept in the dark with water ; they will be much fresher by so 
doing. (2) A little gum is sometimes dropped into the centre of flow- 
ers, or round the outside of their petals, to help in their preservation. 
This treatment is particularly necessary for flowers whose petals 
are but loosely attached to their stems, or where the whole flower 
drops at the slightest touch, as the patience of the decorator is 
much tried when on the completion of the bouquet half the work 
falls away. The gum to be used for flowers should be pure and 
colorless, and is best made at home. Buy at the druggist’s some 
best white gum arabic, pick away from it any discolored lumps, 
and dissolve in boiling water. When quite liquid, strain through 
an old muslin handkerchief, and place it in a bottle ready for use. 
Drop into the centre of such flowers as azaleas, pelargoniums, jes- 
samines, and stephanotis, a little gum from the point of a clean 
paint brush, and allow it to dry before using the flower. Round 
the outside of the azalea, besides the inside application, pass a 
brushful of gum, and do the same to the stephanotis just where 
the petals of the fragile flower join together. The gum must be 
very strong, so that a little used is sufficient, and it should not be 
apparent unless the flower is closely examined. (3) Bouquets can 
be sent a great distance, and kept fresh, provided they are properly 
packed. The flowers should always be immersed in clear cool 
water before wiring and making up, and when placed, wet moss 
should be rolled round their foundations, and cardboard or tin 
boxes about their sizes provided for them to be packed in. They 
fare best in tin boxes, as the outer air is then entirely excluded, 
and the flowers are not hurt by the pressure of other parcels, 





SUMMER FIREPLACE DECORATION, 


THE consideration in the minds of many housewives at this 
season—what to do to hide the unsightly fireplace, now a fire is 
not needed—is met by the correspondent of a London journal, 
from whose communication we extract the following suggestions: 
‘* Considerable brightness can be given to a fireplace, especially if 
it be situated in a dark part of the room, by merely standing in 
front of it—inside the fender of course—a simple framed looking- 
glass, of sufficient size to hide the whole grate and surroundings— 
in fact, to make the plan thoroughly complete, the frame should 
fit into the inside square of the mantelpiece, and it should be sup- 
plied with a couple of handles near the top, so that it may be 
lifted easily and safely away when the grate is required for use. 
A well-designed piece of panel-like ornamentation, on a so-called 
fireboard, stood and fitted in like the looking-glass, will answer 
perfectly ; or if this square frame-work be merely covered with a 
piece of paper, the same as that with which the room is hung, the 
effect must be quite unobjectionable, while the cost of such a con- 
trivance need not be large. As is often the case, the simplest and 
ieast expensive plans are the best. Thus when all is said and 
done in the matter of ornaments for the fireplace, the Japanese 
umbrella, cut short at the handle, opened and placed in front of 
the bars, makes one of the prettiest devices conceivable. These 
exquisitely colored and designed pieces of mechanism come within 
the reach of almost any pocket, and it is doubtful whether, when 





turned to the purposes of a grate ornament, they can be exceeded 
for beauty and general effectiveness. 

‘I should add that the system, not unusual, of drawing a vel- 
vet curtain across the whole space of the fireplace cannot be 
thoroughly recommended ; for, although it is in the abstract un- 
objectionable, and allows of the grate being used at a moment’s 
notice, practically it is not good. Drapery in such a position 
becomes the veriest dust-trap that can be imagined, and its con- 
dition after a few weeks’ use, will inevitably horrify all cleanly house- 
wives, if they will condescend to examine it. And so we come 
back to the principle that whatever the ornament for the fireplace 
is, it should be easily removable, and easily cleanable or replace- 
able at a small outlay.” 








Dro Publications, 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ART. Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. D’Anvers, with introduction 
by Professor Roger Smith. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
‘* For students who desire to.train their own minds, for those who 
wish to prepare themselves for continental [European] travel, and 
above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, no handbook of 
art history could well be more suitable than this little volume.” 
So says the English editor, if we may so call Professor Smith, and 
our careful perusal of its pages fully confirms this claim. ‘“ Its 
arrangement,” he adds, ‘‘ adheres pretty closely to that of the well- 
known German manual on which it is based ; but having had an 
opportunity of comparing the two closely, I find this work to be 
so much varied and enlarged as to be virtually a new book.” For 
a work of its modest pretensions and moderate price, we can con- 
fidently recommend it. With its restricted limits necessarily much 
is unsaid that an advanced student of art would be pleased to find ; 
but what is undertaken is done thoroughly well. It is indeed an 
excellent text book. The illustrations are abundant, if not con- 
spicuously good. 

In the short chapters on art in this country the author has relied 
almost entirely on Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin’s published articles. 
The conclusion arrived at is that ‘‘ Art in America, beginning 
with portraiture, which has perhaps failed to realize its early prom- 
ise, is now most strongly represented in landscape and marine 
subjects ; that true historic painting is at a somewhat low ebb; 
that, with a few noteworthy exceptions, the natural history 
painters are of no high order of merit ; but that painters of genre 
subjects and still life are asserting themselves with a vigor and a 
display of talent that argue well for the future.” While recog- 
nizing that ‘‘ it is to the present and the future rather than to the 
past that the history of American art belongs,” the editor (follow- 
ing, it is true, the general plan of the book) refrains from even 
mentioning the names of artists still living. For some reason, 
however, not apparent, he does give the names of living American 
sculptors. Our readers who followed the discussion in these 
columns with Mr. Minor R. Kellogg, two years ago, as to the au- 
thenticity of his ‘‘ Herodias” in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, will be interested to know that 
the picture is entirely ignored in this latest history of art, as it has 
been in previous histories of this great master. M. D’Anvers 
says: ‘‘ Although the name of Leonardo not unfrequently occurs 
in the catalogues of public galleries, the undoubted works of his 
hand are few indeed. Dr. Richter, who has given many years to 
the close study of his doubted and undoubted pictures, and to the 
numerous drawings, sketches, and manuscripts which he has left, 
admits only the following works ... .” list of eight 
acknowledged pictures is then given, which is supplemented by a 
list of five ‘‘ doubtful pieces most generally accepted.” Not even 
the subject of ‘‘ Herodias” appears in either list. ‘‘ An Elemen- 
tary History of Music” adds, somewhat unnecessarily, we think, 
to the bulk of the volume, which numbers already nearly seven 
hundred pages without it. It is a well-written illustrated sketch 
of about a hundred pages and might be welcome as a separate 
publication, 





OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT IN ALL STYLES. A 
Hand-book for the Architect and Decorative Artist. By W. & G. 
Audsley. New York: Scribner & Welford. This valuable folio 
is well described on the title page as ‘‘a book of reference for the 
architect, sculptor, decorative artist, and practical painter.” To 
all of these—and the decorator especially—we are sure that it will 
be very welcome. The particular advantage it has over other 
works of the kind is that the illustrations, instead of being 
grouped as usual under the heads of Greek, Roman, Moresque, 
Gothic, etc., are classified, according to their motives, under 
such heads as Interlaced Ornament, Fret Ornament, Diaper Orna- 
ment, etc. ‘*The student thus has the opportunity of fairly 
realizing what has been done by ancient and modern artists all 
over the world in the different classes of ornament; he will, in 
short, be able to obtain outlines of each, upon which he can base 
his own inventions or developments.” Short and concise remarks 
are given, describing the ornaments and pointing out the motives 
and leading principles observed by their respective designers. The 
absence of color in the illustrations is no detriment perhaps. The 
practical value of the usual polychromatic plates in such works as 
this is not great, and perhaps the author’s substitute of indicating 
the colors by letters is best ; certainly it makes the outline, which 
is after all the chief consideration, more clearly understood. 
‘‘ Form alone,” say the editors, ‘‘ has been adopted as the charac- 
teristic of the illustrations.” The volume is beautifully printed 
on heavy paper. In its way it is ‘‘de luxe ;” yet it is difficult to 
understand why “only a limited edition of this important work 
has been published and the plates have been destroyed.” One 
knows why the plate of an etching or an engraving is destroyed 
after a certain number of copies have been printed from it, and 
it is often inexpedient to republish an expensive book containing 
elaborately colored plates ; but why the edition of such a work as 
this, which should be as widely circulated as a text book, must be 
limited, we confess, does pass our comprehension. 


THE frontispiece of The Magazine of Art for May 
is a well-engraved reproduction of ‘‘The Angelus,” by Millet, 
quite in the spirit of the original. Among other excellent wood- 
cuts in the number may be mentioned those of L. C. Henley’s 
‘* The World Forgetting ” and Alice Havers’ ‘ Footsteps,” both 
exhibited in the Dudley Gallery. 


THE Portfolio etchings for April are F. Slocombe’s 
‘‘ A Winter Evening,” showing a picturesque bit of country road, 
in which the bare branches overhang the path with such variety of 
lines as is especially inviting to the artist of the needle ; Brunet- 
Debaines’ view of ‘‘ Fountains Abbey,” well drawn, but decidedly 
sooty in printing ; and L. J. Steele’s pleasing rendering of Mrs. 
Allingham’s drawing, ‘ Knitting,” showing a sweet-faced girl, 







































































































































in very humble costume, alone in a bare little room, working away 
for dear life. The etching is too gray and thin to be attractive in 
itself, but it has caught the sentiment of the subject and conveys 
very agreeably the artist’s idea of peaceful industry. 


IN Harper’s Magazine for May Geo. P. Lathrop’s 
‘*Spanish Vistas ” continues to furnish an effective vehicle for the 
excellent illustrations of C. S. Reinhart. A charming female 
head, drawn by E. A. Abbey, to illustrate a verse of Herrick’s, is 
well engraved by Smithwick and French, and we are pleased to 
notice the verse this time is printed in clear everyday type instead 
of the customary quaintly illegible text. Other capital woodcuts 
assist in making this number of the magazine particularly attrac- 
tive from an artistic point of view. : 





COUNT SILVius, by Georg Horn, and The Home- 
stretch, by M. A. Collins, are pleasant stories respectively of 
German and Southern life, published by Geo. W. Harlan, of New 
York. 





A VERY beautiful Japanese screen has arrived at the 
Lotos Club from Yokohama, having been sent as a present from 
Gen. Van Buren, United States Consul-General for Japan. 
In a frame of fine black lacquer there is on one side, exquisitely 
painted on white silk, a river scene with wild ducks and lotos 
fiowers, and on the other a remarkably well executed piece of 
embroidery, all in gold thread on black satin, of cranes with 
characteristic landscape accessories. 


IT is interesting to see how the decorative arts 
keep pace with and influence one another. A few years ago 
Japanese decoration prevailed. Dragons and storks, the cherry, 
the hawthorn, and the peach of longevity met the eye every- 
where, and we even learned to appreciate Japanese perspective. 
The more naturalistic treatment of decorative motives which has 
since, under judicious guidance, passed into favor, hasin great 
measure superseded the Japanese style. At Mr. Theodore B, 
Starr's there are some interesting pieces of silver showing this 
latest vogue. Hammered ware now is certainly in favor. For 
example, a berry-dish has clinging to its side a branch of currants, 
in which the fruit is in full relief. These branches are in bronze 
and copper, and as carefully drawn and modelled as for a 
painting. Grapes and berries also contribute motives for such 
work. A small téte-’-téte tea-servic has sprays of blackberries 
brought into relief against the dull, hammered surface of the silver. 
The most artistic piece is a broad, shallow fruit-dish, the rim 
of which is enclosed in slender apple-twigs whose blossoms fall 
over now and then on to the dish. Every detail, such as im- 
perfect leaves, and flowers with drooped petals, is carefully 
studied. The leaves, which are of various alloys, have been 
colored by fire, and add their beautiful hues to the effect. Salad- 
dishes have clinging to the sides diminutive lobsters, with 
bodies of red enamel. Other hammered work _has incised 
decoration of foliage which is quite as carefully studied. 


EVEN in laces, dress-trimmings and the brocades, 
which this season are more resplendent than ever, may be 
observed such careful drawing and coloring as would once 
have been thought thrown away on_ textile manufactures. 
At Stern Brothers’ the season's parasol illustrates this, As last 
year, it is of some delicately tinted silk, ornamented with a deep 
ruffle, edged with lace. Ruffle and lace are together fully a 
quarter of a yarddeep, and the silk used is brocaded with clusters 
of luscious roses with their foliage, which in effect would hardly 
look out of place in the Water Color Society's exhibition. 
These appear in more conventionalized forms in the beaded 
passementeries. The colors which are also conventional are 
broughttogether in new and artistic combinations,such as pink and 
blue, pink and olive-green, and varying shades of écru and brown. 
Laces were never more beautiful in design. This is not only 
the case in expensive lace ; even the cheaper laces have become 
so beautiful that they are not disdained on materials whose price 
ranks them far above these machine fabrics. 





THERE seems to be just now among our art fur- 
niture makers quite a revival of the Renaissance fashion of cover- 
ing the frame of a chair with the material used for the back and 
seat. Yandell & Co. have reproduced faithfully just such a Henri 
Deux chair as is illustrated on another page, using for the purpose 
the beautiful hand-painted broché velvet, which is a specialty of 
this house. This unique material, by the way, is really very 
artistic, the colorings of some of the pieces being remarkable— 
one especially, which Mr. Yandell calls his Monticelli, he having 
tried to reproduce in it something of the luscious coloring of that 
famous painter. 


SOME unusually imposing vases of Cincinnati 
‘‘ Limoges” ware are attracting attention in the show windows of 
Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co., flanking a very large French 
faience bowl with elaborately modelled relief work, representing 
the triumphal entry of Charles V. One of the Cincinnati vases 
shows a somewhat new kind of metallic ‘‘ all over” decoration in 
Japanesque style. 


THOSE enterprising publishers of advertising cards, 
T. Sinclair & Son, of Philadelphia, offer a prize of five hundred 
dollars in cash for the best series of four or six original sketches 
in colors, illustrative of some popular poem, or one or more 
popular songs. The competition is limited to professional artists, 
and the prize will be awarded June 15. 


THE bill before Congress, providing that ‘‘ manufac- 
turers of designs for molded decorative articles, tiles, plaques, or 
articles of pottery or metal subject to copyright, may put the 
copyright mark upon the back or bottom of such articles,” is a 
decidedly sensible one, and it is to be hoped that it will become a 
law without delay. 


THE design which forms the frontispiece of this 
number will no doubt tempt many amateur china painters. The 
duck is the common mallard, and may be painted as follows : 
Head, green (apple-green, grass-green, deep chrome-green and 
ochre). Breast, red-brown (capucine red for first fire and laky 
red for second fire). Beak, ivory yellow and yellow ochre. 
Wings, white (of china), gray, and brown mixed with black. 
Water, blue-green and gray. Plants, grass-green and ochre- 
yellow. Reflection in the water, brown No. 3 bitume with ultra- 
marine and green (grass-green). Sky, light blue and light gray 
(No. 1 and No. 2). Ground of circular border, brown. Flowers, 
white (of china) veined with yellow and with yellow centres. 
Leaves, light green, and thread-like foliage, dark green. Corners, 
dull gold ; leaves green with lines of bright gold. 
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